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I  editorial 

Bouncing  Back 


In  July,  a  media  organization 
announced  a  round  ofbuyouts 
for  employees  as  it  planned  a 
rebranding  and  relaunch.  No, 
it  wasn’t  a  daily  newspaper;  it  was 
Gawker  Media. 

Known  for  its  salacious  content, 
the  website  was  placed  under  heavy 
scrutiny  after  it  published  an  article 
about  a  married  male  media  execu¬ 
tive  soliciting  a  gay  escort.  Many 
people  called  the  stor)'^  an  invasion 
ol’ privacy.  Others  saw  no  news  value 
Irom  the  report.  Gawker  founder 
and  chief  executive  Nick  Denton 
ended  up  pulling  the  article  from 
the  site.  As  a  result,  Gawker  Media 
executive  editor  Tommy  Craggs 
and  Gawker.com  editor-in-chief 
Max  Read  resigned  in  protest  of 
Denton’s  decision.  Soon  after,  more 
names  of  departing  editors  and 
writer  emerged— some  left  because 
they  didn’t  like  the  updated  edito¬ 
rial  standards  and  some  left  because 
their  positions  no  longer  aligned 
with  them. 

To  those  who  remained,  Denton 
outlined  in  a  memo  a  future  where  the 
new  version  of  Gawker  would  be  “10  to 
15  percent”  nicer  than  the  old  one. 

“(We  will)  establish  a  clearer  stan¬ 
dard  of  new^sw^orthiness;  inject  some 
more  humanity  into  Gaw'^ker.com; 
bring  in  more  experienced  executives, 
managers  and  editors;  and  refine  our 
w^orkplace  culture;  and  continue,” 
Denton  wTOte.  “This  is  the  next  stage 
of  our  evolution.” 

As  this  was  going  down  in  the 
digital  sphere,  I  had  to  wonder  wfoat 
traditional  legacy  publishers  thought 
of  this  entire  situation.  Were  they 
shaking  their  heads?  Pointing  their 
fingers  with  an  “I  told  you  so”  because 
“See,  this  is  wiiat  happens  w^hen  you 
start  treating  a  gossip  site  as  journal¬ 
ism?” 

Or  is  there  a  lesson  that  needs  to  be 


learned  here,  no  matter  what  platform 
you’re  on? 

“To  me,  the  story  w^asn’t  out  of 
character  for  Gawker,  nor  did  I 
think  it  Sile’  or  any  of  the  h>perbolic 
adjectives  heaped  upon  it:  It  seemed 
perfectly  in  line  with  the  aesthetic  of 
this  wnrld  of  digital  anarchy,”  William 
Ai’kin,  founder  of  Gawker  Media’s 
national  security  site,  wTOte  in  a  note 
after  announcing  his  departure  from 
the  company. 

For  some  time  now,  newspaper 
publishers  have  fought  back  against 
the  “digital  anarchy”  of  w'ebsites  like 
Gawker  and  BuzzFeed.  Now,  the  read¬ 
ers  that  fled  print  are  rebelling  against 
“tabloid  trash”  and  listicles  in  search  of 
deeper,  original  journalism.  This  is  the 
moment  for  newspapers  to  wn  back 
those  readers. 

Often  the  hard  w^ork  that  newspa¬ 
pers  produce  gets  overshadowed  by 
reports  of  internal  turmoil,  from  friis- 
trated  employees  to  declining  revenue 
numbers.  No  one  likes  to  air  out  their 
diit}^  laundiy'^,  but  sometimes,  it’s  these 
kinds  of  transparencies  that  allow  for 
a  clean  slate. 

Despite  Gawker’s  recent  setbacks, 
Denton  told  the  New  York  Times  that 
the  paper  (and  perhaps  other  print 
publishers)  shouldn’t  relax  just  yet. 
Wlio  knows?  Maybe  this  reboot  might 
even  make  his  company  more  suc¬ 
cessful,  and  as  Denton  said,  “Gawker 
always  bounces  back.” 

Well,  so  do  newspapers. 

The  Times  recently  reported  it 
netted  more  than  $16  million  in 
profit  for  its  second  quarter  “as  digi¬ 
tal  growdh  and  cost  declines  offset 
a  continued  drop  in  print  advertis¬ 
ing  across  the  industr>^”  The  report 
said  for  the  first  time,  it  passed  the  1 
million  mark  for  digital  subscribers. 
These  “smaller  victories”  should  also 
be  celebrated.  -  NY 
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Make  it  the  ad  director's  job 

Advertisers  (or  potential  ones)  should 
NOT  be  there.  (“Critical  Thinking: 

Do  The  Neiv  York  Times  Open  Page 
1  Meetings  Compromise  Journalistic 
Ethics?”  Jul}'^  2015)  Ifthe  ATT— or 
any  paper’s  editorial  content— doesn’t 
historically  make  dedication  to  “fair¬ 
ness,”  in  terms  of  subject  matter  and 
presentation  patently  clear,  and  thus 
preclude  any  reasonable  questioning 
thereof,  then  an  internal  overhaul  is 
needed.  HaAing  the  paper’s  advertis¬ 
ing  manager/director  present  at  Pi 
meetings,  I  would  think,  would  be  a 
good  thing— allo^^^ng  them  to  be  both 
advertisers’  surrogate,  in  terms  of 
potential  outside  perspective  the  edi¬ 
torial  staff  might  not  immediately  see, 
and  to  be  “in  the  loop,”  so  as  to  infor¬ 
matively,  sincerely,  and  authoritatively 
be  able  to  represent  and  vouch  for  the 
internal  process  to  any  advertiser  with 
questions  or  concerns. 

PAUL  STURM 

Subm  itted  on  editorandpublisher.com 

Comics  are  meant 
to  be  sharable 

Thanks  for  this  really  interesting 
article!  (“Digital  Funnies,  July  2015) 
Based  on  my  limited  experience  with 
syndicates,  Cagle’s  business  model 
is  spot-on.  Unfortunately,  our  small 
community  weekly  only  has  a  budget 
for  King  Features  Weekly  Sjmdicate 
content,  which  has  “second  tier” 
comics  to  choose  trom  but  excellent 
pricing.  Despite  their  ver>'  shareable 
nature,  I’ve  rarelv  come  across  a  comic 


II.I.USTRATION  BY  TONT'  O.  CHAMPAGNE 

strip  or  panel  in  my  social  media  feeds, 
wiiich  to  me  indicates  lack  of  interest 
from  the  general  public  (or  at  least  my 
social  media  sphere)  in  following  com¬ 
ics  and  lack  of  promotion  from  the 
sjmdicates.  I  hadn’t  heard  an\thing 
about  Bill  Watterson  drawing  “Pearls” 
and  can’t  wait  to  check  that  out! 

ANDY 

Submitted  on  editorandpublishei'.com 

Surprising  omission 

Great  article,  but  I’m  surprised  by  the 
omission  of  any  mention  of  offshore 
newspaper  production  proxid- 
ers.  (“Production:  Consolidation  is 
More  Than  about  Cost  Reduction” 

July  2015)  This  is  where  new'spaper 
outsourcing  w'as  championed,  and  re¬ 
mains  w^here  most  of  this  w'ork  is  done 
for  U.S.,  Australian  and  U.K.  new'spa- 
pers.  Maybe  this  w^as  a  paid-for  piece, 
but  I  can’t  see  any  mention  of  that. 
Offshore  firms  often  come  up  against 
Gannett  as  competitors.  But  of  course 
offshore  wans  out  because  xvhile  qual¬ 
ity  is  equally  good  (if  not  better  nowO, 
it’s  hard  to  beat  us  on  price,  scalability 
or  our  technology'  investment. 

ROBERT  BERKELEY 

Submitted  on  editorandpublisher.com 
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Cracking  Mobile 

The  Guardian  US  plans  to  launch  innovation  lab 

By  Adreaiici  Young 


For  the  next  two  years,  a 

small  team  based  in  The 
Guardian  US  newsroom  in 
New  York  City  wH  eat, 
breathe  and  think  mobile.  The 
Cuardian  News  &  Media  has  created 
an  innovation  lab  focused  on  develop¬ 
ing  better  ways  to  deliver  the  news  on 
mobile  de^^ces. 

According  to  director  of  philan¬ 
thropic  and  strategic  partnerships 
ibr  The  Guardian  Rachel  White, 
the  project  will  be  editorially  driven. 
They're  not  focused  on  finding  w’ays  to 
monetize  mobile  yet  or  create  a  cool 
new'  app,  she  said,  rather,  the  team 
will  look  to  crack  mobile. 

'Hie  John  S.  cUid  James  L.  Knight 
Foundation  has  already  contributed 
$2.6  million  to  support  the  new's  orga¬ 
nization’s  research.  Wliite  said  they  are 
cuiTently  focused  on  forming  the  mobile 
team  mid  will  hold  w'orkshops  in  Sep- 


>  Rachel  White, 
director  of 
philanthropic 
and  strategic 
partnerships  for 
The  Guardian 


tember  or  October  to  finalize  the  group. 

The  team  will  consist  of  six  to  eight 
people  including  an  editor,  reporters, 
designers  and  developers.  Wliite  said 
finding  the  right  people  for  the  team 
is  one  of  their  greatest  challenges,  in 
particular,  finding  the  right  develop¬ 
ers  because  they  are  competing  with 
companies  like  Facebook. 

The  team  will  create  original  con¬ 
tent  and  will  also  have  access  to  The 
Guardians  stories  to  explore  mobile 
stor\i;elling.  They  hope  to  create 
engaging  ways  for  people  to  consume 
the  news  on  mobile  deiices  as  usage 
increases. 

Another  challenge  is  the  geography. 
Although  'The  Guardian  is  a  global 
new'S  outlet,  its  production  side  has 
historically  been  based  at  its  London 
headquarters. 

“It’s  going  to  be  culture  shift  for 
us  putting  something  so  substantial 
somew'here  other  than  our  London 


new'sroom,”  White  said. 

However,  she  said  it  w'as  important 
for  the  organization  to  place  the  new' 
mobile  lab  at  its  U.S.  newsroom  to  con¬ 
tinue  growing  as  a  global  company. 

“77?.e  Guardian  US  team  is  much 
smaller,”  White  said.  “It’s  more  of  an 
incubator  (environment).” 

The  team  plans  to  share  results 
from  the  mobile  research  efforts  with 
the  industry  through  a  blog  on  'The 
Guardian  website.  White  said  hav¬ 
ing  an  open  door  and  sharing  their 
findings  is  one  of  the  most  important 
cispects  of  the  project  and  part  of  the 
fabric  of  their  new'sroom. 

“If  The  Guardian  is  the  last  standing 
media  organization  that’s  independent, 
w'e  w'on’t  be  in  a  good  position”  she  said. 
“We  need  eveiy'one  around  us.  It’s  one  of 
our  great  strengths.  We’ve  alwa>'s  been 
for  open  platforms.” 

For  more  information,  xnsit  guard- 
ianlabs.theguardian.com. 
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I  drive  innovation. 
I  relish 

opportunities  to 
be  involved  in  the 
community. 


"(It*s)  harci  not  to  notice 
simultaneous  declines 
in  journalism  which, 
when  at  its  best,  is  the 
public  watchdog  of 
those  in  public  posts. 
And  it’s  equally  hard 
not  to  think  there’s  a 
correlation  between 
such  declines  and  the 
rise  of  wrongdoing.”  ^ 


- [the  A  section] 

Passing  the  Torch 


After  88  years,  the  Register -Guard's  publisher's 
last  name  is  not  Baker 


For  88  years,  the  Baker  family 
has  owned  and  operated  the 
Register-Guard  newspaper 
,  ^  Eugene,  Ore.  But  in  June,  a 

I  new  name  appeared  beside  the  editor 

nnd  publisher  title  inside  the  news- 
paper's  staff  box:  Anderson. 

N.  Christian  Anderson  became  the 
first  non-Baker  family  member  to 
take  over  as  editor,  publisher,  CEO 
and  president  of  the  Register-Guard 
since  1927  when  Alton  F.  Baker  first 
bought  the  newspaper.  The  publica- 
tion  was  first  established  in  1867  by 
J.B.  Alexander  and  was  called  the 

►  Chris  Anderson,  ffegfefJr-daard  editor.  Guard  until  Baker  merged  it  with  the 
publisher,  CEO  and  president  Morning  J?egister  in  1930  to  become 

the  Register-Guard. 

The  reins  passed  from  Baker  to 
Baker  imtil  this  year  when  Alton  “Tony"  Baker,  who  had  been  publisher 
since  1987,  handed  them  over  to  Anderson. 

Anderson  began  his  newspaper  career  in  1972  as  the  city  editor  at  the 
Democrat  Herald  in  Albany,  Ore.  Since  then,  he  worked  as  managing  editor 
at  the  Union  Bulletin  in  Washington,  associate  managing  editor  at  The  Se¬ 
attle  Times  and  editor 

►  — — — «  m  ^  y  for  the  Orange  County 

iDr^lAAFniA  I  AR  Register  in  southern 

California.  He  was  most 
recently  president  of 
the  Oregonian  Media 
Group  before  joining  the  Register-Guard,  the  second  largest  newspaper  in 
Oregon. 

“I  have  been  in  leadership  positions  my  entire  career  and,  in  particialar, 
have  been  called  on  to  lead  change,"  Anderson  said.  “I  believe  1  have  a  good 
sense  of  what  it  takes  to  work  with  people  in  times  of  uncertainty  and  to 
inspire  them  to  embrace  change  and  do  their  best  work.  1  drive  innovation.  I 
relish  opportunities  to  be  involved  in  the  community.  All  of  that  is  what  my 
current  role  calls  for,  so  I  think  I  am  well  prepared." 

With  Anderson  taking  hold  of  the  family-owned  media  company,  one 
steeped  in  tradition  and  community,  he  plans  to  develop  a  more  digitally- 
focused  model  and  improve  digital  products. 

In  June,  the  Register-Guard  launched  photo  galleries  and  saw  a  41  percent 
growth  in  page  views.  Last  year,  the  company  established  R-G  Media  Lab  in 
order  to  offer  digital  services  to  local  businesses.  Anderson  said  they  plan  to 
add  new  products  to  better  serve  the  community. 

Yet,  even  with  their  focus  on  digital,  Anderson  said  the  Register-Guard's 


print  product  is  still  as  important  as 
when  Alton  F.  Baker  first  bought  the 
paper. 

"By  September,  we  will  be  much 
better  positioned  to  grow  both 
audience  and  revenue.  Our  goal  is  to 
accomplish  all  of  this  while  main¬ 
taining  a  superior  set  of  print  prod¬ 
ucts,  especially  a  newspaper  that  is 
home-delivered  seven  days  a  week,’ 
he  said.  —AY 


Web  Development  &  Digital  Services 


►  JohiiBaer,  nil^tphla  DiMyflewF, 
pcriWcat  cotammlst,  oithow 
joumafists  leads  to  mofeconiKyo^ 
in  society 
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Beware  of  Do^ 


Meet  Chris  Coates,  Delaware  News 
JournaVs  new  watchdog  content  coach 


As  the  new  watchdog  content  coach  for  the  Dela¬ 
ware  News  Jom'Tial,  Chris  Coates  is  a  man  \\dth  a  plan.  At 
least,  that’s  what  he  describes  as  the  most  important  factor 
in  a  successful  investigative  and  watchdog  piece. 

Coates’  position  is  a  unique  newsroom  addition  inside  Gannett, 
parent  company  of  the  News  Journal.  As  part  of  Gannett ’s  “newsroom 
of  the  future”  initiative,  which  launched  last  year,  newsrooms  have 
tightened  staffs  and  revamped  models  in  oi’der  to  better  ser\'e  their 
communities. 


>  Chris  Coates,  News  Journal  watchdog 
content  coach 


that  we  investigate  wongdoings  and 
make  ourselves  relevant  to  readers.” 

Coates  said  newsrooms  don’t  neces¬ 
sarily  need  a  dedicated  watchdog 
editor  to  have  successful  investiga¬ 
tive  pieces.  In  the  end,  he  said  it  boils 
do^^^l  to  ha\ang  a  plan,  conve>ang  to 
reporters  the  importance  of  being 
critical  of  government  and  demanding 
context,  more  detail,  and  not  accept¬ 
ing  what  people  tell  you. 

Mortng  fonvard,  Coates’  main 
goal  is  to  uncover  wongdoings  and 
maintain  the  News  Journal’s  standing 
in  Delaware. 

“We’re  a  stateNvide  newspaper,  a 
statewide  news  organization.  I  want 
to  tackle  these  projects,  keep  our  in¬ 
tegrity,  keep  us  moving  forward  \vith 
big  projects... and  change  the  world,  I 
gness,  not  to  be  over  the  top,”  he  said. 
“Maybe  that  is  over  the  top.” 

But  if  Coates  wants  to  change  the 
world  as  a  watchdog,  perhaps  add¬ 
ing  “top  dog”  isn’t  such  a  bad  idea 
either.— A  F 


“I  think  Gannett  has  really  doubled 
down  on  watchdog  (iournalism),  it’s 
one  of  our  pillars,”  Coates  said.  “I 
think  it’s  ^^tal  to  our  industry^  to  advo¬ 
cate  for  transparency  in  government 
and  to  help  readers  understand  issues 
in  government.  It’s  just  basic,  it’s  the 
tenet  of  our  industiy'^  and  it’s  impor¬ 
tant  to  uphold  the  first  amendment. 

I  think  there’s  no  better  avenue  than 
watchdog  journalism  for  that.” 

Coates  joined  the  Neios  Jouinial  in 
Bebmaty  after  working  at  the  Sioux 
City  (Iowa)  Jowrial  since  2011.  In  his 


new  role,  Coates  supenises  a  team 
of  investigative  reporters.  He  follows 
news  trends  and  helps  reporters  mine 
and  develop  stories  while  working  side 
by  side  \vith  executive  editors  on  proj¬ 
ects  ^^^th  an  investigative  scope. 

“It’s  really  about  being  organized 
and  having  a  plan  of  attack,  and  stay¬ 
ing  on  top  of  the  various  elements  of 
print  and  digital  packages,”  Coates 
said. 

But  in  a  time  when  resources  and 
staff  are  often  limited  the  most  dif¬ 
ficult  part  of  Coates’  job  is  finding  the 
time  and  tools  to  create  a  successful 
investigative  or  watchdog  piece. 

However,  he  said,  “Watchdog  is 
sometimes  confused  with  big  proj¬ 
ects,  people  think  it’s  this  month  long 
thing,  and  there  are  those.. .but,  it’s 
really  about  being  critical.  That’s  the 
most  important  thing  in  our  indus¬ 
try...  In  our  current  climate  it’s  \ital 
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f  He  sin^e  srainee  for  best-in-suite  solutions^  andrservices 
empowernigrtlierglobai  news  media  indus^ 


Uncover. new  revenue  sources 


SBOrdegree  view  of  your  customers 


NEWSCYCLE 


f  Deliver  content  to  more  channels 


>  Grow  your  digital  audiences 


077,  Saxotech,  AtexAdBase  and  MediaSpan  Combined 
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Shining  a  Spotiight 

After  lawsuit,  college  journalists  create  independent  newspaper 


After  The  Calumet 

student  newspaper  staff  at  i 

Iowa’s  Muscatine  Com¬ 
munity  College  (MCC) 
became  embroiled  in  a  lawsuit  ^^^th 
college  administration  over  years  of 
alleged  censorship  and  First  Amend-  I 

ment  \iolations,  former  Calumet  \ 

editor-in-chief  Mar)'  Mason  and  two  | 

other  staff  members  decided  to  fight  | 
back  by  creating  an  independent  | 

newspaper  called  The  Spotlight.  i 

The  lawsuit  stemmed  from  a 
compliant  received  from  a  dean,  who 
objected  to  hatyng  his  photo  published  ; 
in  a  news  article.  W^ien  the  staff  wTOte  i 
about  the  exchange  in  the  paper  this 
jicist  Februaty,  The  Calumet's  adtysor, 
.Jim  Compton,  was  told  he  wouldn’t  be  i 


returning  to  his  position  next  year.  I 

After  that,  Mason  and  her  team  be-  | 
gan  discussing  the  possibility  of  starting  j 
their  own  new'spaper.  She  already  knew  ! 
how  to  do  layout  and  she  had  built  a 
relationship  with  The  Calumet's  printer.  | 
From  there,  Michael  Koretzky  from  the  | 
Society  of  Professional  Journalists  heard  i 
about  the  lawsuit  and  said  if  they  raised  | 
$500,  SPJ  would  match  the  amount. 

Mason,  who  now  serves  as  editor  for 
The  Spotlight,  and  her  team  started 
a  GoFundMe  campaign  and  received  I 
overwhelming  support.  At  the  time  ' 
EC^P  spoke  to  Mason,  they  had  accu¬ 
mulated  more  than  $5,300  in  dona¬ 
tions.  The  Spotlight  published  its  first  ! 
issue  in  July  and  currently  publishes 
once  a  month.  i 


“Our  first  issue  was  a  16  page  full 
color  issue.  We  printed  1,000  copies 
and  quickly  learned  that  would  not  be 
enough,”  Mason  said.  “We  are  looking 
at  increasing  that  amount  next  time.” 

The  nine  Spotlight  staff  members 
don't  have  an  office  yet  and  work 
mostly  through  email  and  Facebook, 
but  they  meet  once  a  week  at  their 
local  libraty.  The  Spotlight  is  not  affili¬ 
ated  with  MCC  or  does  not  compete 
with  The  Calumet. 

“The  Spotlight  is  a  bit  risky  because 
we  don’t  have  that  umbrella  over  us 
amTnore,”  Mason  said.  “My  role  is 
mostly  the  same,  but  now  there’s  a  lot 
more  nefrvorking  involved.” 

Mason  hopes  The  Spotlight  wAW 
soon  be  able  to  stand  on  its  owm. 


>  Wise  Advice 


B  ‘‘What’s  the  best  piece  of 
business  advice  you’ve 
ever  received?” 

I  had  a  wonderful  business  role 
model  in  my  father,  John  Mugar, 
who  had  a  lifetime  career  run¬ 
ning  a  successful  New  England 
supermarket  chain.  Star  Markets. 
While  the  business  of  publish- 
►  Louise  Mugar  ing  is  different  from  retail,  he 

gave  me  one  piece  of  advice 

that  I’m  reminded  of  almost  every  day  (and  particularly 
at  deadline):  Stay  focused  on  the  solution  and  not  the 
problem.  One  way  to  do  that  is  by  encouraging  others 
to  come  up  with  ideas  to  solve  problems— w'hether  it’s  a 
problematic  layout  or  a  disgruntled  customer  or  reader 
(and  fortunately  we  have  ver)'  few  of  the  latter  two).  He 
believed  good  business  managers  w'ere  those  who  \iewed 
obstacles  as  opportunities. 

Louise  Mugar  is  co-publisher  of  the  Point  Roberts  Press,  Inc. 
in  Blaine,  Wash.,  which  publishes  two  community  neivspapers 
The  Northern  Light  and  All  Point  Bulletin,  as  well  as  special 
interest  and  regional  magazines.  Mount  Baker  Experience, 
Pacific  Coast  Weddings  a/ro?  Waterside. 


From  the  Archive 


!  ^  Newspaper  executives  from  New  England  study  tape-operated 
linecasting  machines  setting  stock  tables  from  computerized  UPl 
system  at  the  New  Haven  Journal-Courier  plant.  This  photo  originally 
appeared  in  the  Feb.  2, 1963  edition  of  E&P. 
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►  The  Spotlight  staff:  From  left  to  right  (back  row)  Lisa  Powell  (black  shirt),  Jim  Compton, 
Mary  Mason  and  Alexis  Huscko  (front  row)  Tarsa  Weikert,  Sarah  Shoemaker 


Although  there  weren’t  any  ads  in  the 
first  issue.  Mason  said  they’ve  received 
interest  from  local  advertisers  and  are 
currently  collecting  advertisements  for 
future  issues. 

Even  with  the  lawsuit  still  pending 
(Mason  said  there  has  not  been  any 


direct  reaction  from  the  administra¬ 
tion  about  The  Spotlight),  the  legal 
issue  shouldn’t  overshadow  what  The 
Spotligh  t  is  tiving  to  do  in  the  commu¬ 
nity.  Mason  said  she’d  like  to  see  the 
newspaper  “focus  on  news  that  is  rel¬ 
evant  to  college  media  and  academia 


The  Calumet  is  suing  MCC  for... 

•  A  full  time  instructor;  it  currently  has 
an  adjunct  professor. 

I  •  A  Monday-Friday  class  schedule 
for  The  Calumet]  it  was  changed  to 
Tuesday  and  Thursday. 

•  Restore  The  Calumets  budget  to 
$10,000  per  school  year  after  it  was 
cut  to  $5,500. 

•  MCC  to  support  the  First  Amend¬ 
ment  and  the  student  newspaper. 


that  doesn’t  always  get  press  outside  of 
college  media. 

“We  would  like  to  eventually  be  able 
to  build  it  up  to  the  college  version  of 
the  AP  or  the  \vire.’’ 

For  more  information,  visit  spot- 
lightnewspaper.org— AE 


Innovation 

Things  Change...  We  Change  With  Them. 
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After  the  Storm 

Ten  years  after  Hurricane  Katrina,  NOLA.com 
launches  The  Future  of  New  Orleans 


>  The  Mercedes’  Benz  Superdome  in  New  Orleans  served  as  a  refugee  center  after  Hurricane 
Katrina  and  reopened  for  use  nearly  two  years  after  the  hurricane. 


n  2005,  New  Orleans  was 

undenvater,  flooded  by  the  raging 
waters  of  Hurricane  Kiitrina.  A 
decade  later,  a  ne\Nd’ound  optimism 
and  pride  in  the  cit}'’s  recover}'  has 
risen. 

With  the  10  year  anniversaiy  of  the 
hurricane  hist  month  (Aug.  2S))  and 
tlie  city’s  Tricentennial  approaching  in 
2018.  NOI../\.com  and  the  Tiwes-Pica- 
ijunc  have  created  a  new  project  called 
the  Future  of  New  Orlean.s  (nola.com/ 


futureofheworleans).  The  effort  wll 
focus  on  the  kind  of  cit}'  New  Orleans 
wall  become  cis  it  confronts  the  chal¬ 
lenges  and  obstacles  that  might  keep  it 
from  achicAang  that  Nasion,  explained 


.lames  0’B}Tne,  \'ice  president  of  in¬ 
novation  at  NOLA.com. 

“As  the  largest  news  organization 
in  Louisiana,  we  can  bring  to  bear 
on  any  topic  a  great  deal  of  talented 
journalism,”  said  0’B\Tne.  “So  we 
think  we  are  in  a  really  good  position 
to  facilitate  and  moderate  a  conversa¬ 
tion  about  the  future  of  our  cifr  and 
our  region.” 

0’B}Tne  described  the  coverage  of  the 
Future  of  New  Orleans  as  a  higher-level, 
30,000-foot  examination  of  problems 
and  pressing  issues  and  opportunities 
long  term  to  promote  conversation  cuid 
change  in  the  community. 

In  addition  to  the  focused  coverage, 
the  Future  of  New  Orleans  ^^ill  have 
community  leaders,  local  authors, 
business  owners  and  other  voices 
from  religious,  political  and  cultural 
avenues  describing  their  vision  of  the 
region’s  future. 

“Wdiat  I  think  is  valuable  about  a 
project  like  this  is  that  it  plays  to  our 
continued  strengths  as  communica¬ 
tors  and  distinguishes  our  brand  from 
the  commodity  journalism  that  is 


V  A  shot  of  the  New  Orleans’  skyline 


^  James 
O’Byrne,  vice 
president  of 
innovation  at 
NOLA.com 
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being  generated  in  a  lot  of  places  by  a 
lot  of  different  narrowly  focused  verti¬ 
cal  start-ups,”  O’Byrne  said.  “(That 
ability)  to  really  tell  people  what  these 
individual  events  add  up  to  in  the 
aggregate,  to  identify  movements  and 
trend  lines  that  really  help  readers 
understand  their  world  in  a  fuller  and 
more  integrated  way— I  think  those 
skills  are  uniquely  the  strength  of 
those  newsrooms  whose  roots  are  in 
the  legacy  newspaper  world.” 

O’Byme  said  challenges  include  nar- 
i  w\H[ng  down  the  list  of  the  most  critical 
issues  and  topics  to  focus  on,  but  the 
project  wall  utilize  the  entire  new'sroom 
staff)  including  sales  and  marketing. 

The  Future  of  New'  Orleans  will 
run  through  the  city’s  Tricentennial 
anniversary.  How'ever,  the  conversa¬ 
tion  about  New  Orleans’  future  is  one 
O’Btyne  said  will  continue  on  even 
after  the  project  is  over. 

“I  think  it’s  reasonable  to  predict 
that  there  are  aspects  of  what  we  do  in 
the  next  three  years  that  will  continue 
indefinitely,”  he  said.— 


f  LEGAL  \ 

I  BRIEFS  / 

Twenty  Newspapers  File 
Lawsuit  Against  Rogers 
Photo  Archives 

As  reported  by  the  Arkansas 
Democrat -Gazette,  20  nev\/spapers 
affiliated  with  Digital  First  Media 
have  filed  a  lawsuit  against  Rog¬ 
ers  Photo  Archives  in  North  Little 
Rock,  Ark.  after  the  company 
failed  and  refused  to  create  a  digi¬ 
tal  library,  deliver  digitized  images, 
and  create  websites  for  the  photos. 
The  lawsuit  also  accuses  Rogers 
Photo  Archives  of  delivering  some 
of  the  archives  to  third  parties  and 
selling  some  of  the  material  on 
eBay.com.  According  to  the  report, 
seven  newspapers  had  agree¬ 
ments  with  Rogers  Photo  Archives 
to  have  photographs  scanned 
into  digital  archives  and  13  of  the 
newspapers  involved  didn't  have 
agreements  with  Rogers  Photo 
Archives,  but  the  lawsuit  says 


the  company  "took  possession 
of  those  newspapers'  archives." 
Claims  against  the  company  total 
more  than  $70  million. 

Chicago  Tribune  Sues  the 
City  of  Chicago  for  Emails 

The  Chicago  Tribune  reports  it 
has  sued  the  city  of  Chicago  in  a 
dispute  over  a  request  for  public 
records  from  the  mayor's  office. 
According  to  the  Tribune,  the 
newspaper  sought  25  email  chains 
that  may  be  related  to  a  multimil- 
lion-dollar  Chicago  Public  Schools 
contract  under  a  federal  criminal 
investigation.  The  lawsuit  alleged 
that  the  city's  response  violated 
the  Illinois  Freedom  of  Information 
Act  by  withholding  six  of  the  email 
chains  and  redacting  portions  of 
the  remaining  19.  The  suit  seeks 
an  injunction  to  force  the  city  to 
disclose  the  requested  records. 


Emoji 

(noun);  a  small  digital  picture  or 
pictorial  symbol  that  represents 
a  thing,  feeling,  concept,  etc., 
used  in  text  messages  and  other 
electronic  communications  and 
usually  part  of  a  standardized  set 

“Apple  has  released  new  software  update 
lOS  8.3,  complete  with  more  than  300  new 
emoji  characters  and  redesigned  keyboard.” 
-  Rhiannon  Williams,  The  Telegraph 
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►  Stuart 
Villanueva  / 

The  GalvesLon 
(Texas)  Daily 
News 


Lacey  Byrket,  11, (left)  and 
Madison  Raanes,  13,  both  of 
Santa  Fe,  N.M.,  hang  up* 
side-down  momentarily  while 
riding  the  Ring  of  Fire  at  the 
Galveston,  Texas  County  Fair 
and  Rodeo. 


critical  thinking 

J-school  students  and  industi'y  vets 
tackle  the  tough  questions 


►  If  you  have  a  question  you  would  like  to 
see  addressed,  please  send  it  to 
adreana@editorandpublisher.com. 


“Earlier  this  year,  #adviceforyoungjournalists  was  a  trending  social 
media  topic.  If  #adviceforveteranjournalists  started  trending  today, 
^  what  words  would  you  share?” 


A  I’m  assuming  most 
•  3^oungjournalists 
•  gave  a  collective 
cringe  when  #ad\icefor>'^oung- 
journalists  blew  up  on  T■\^^t- 
ter.  It’s  not  easy  to  process, 
let  alone  adopt,  the  ad\dce  of 
hundreds  of  reporters  from 
one  blast— especially  when 
certain  pieces  of  ad^ice  seem  to 
contradict  each  other. 

'fhe  truth  is  there  are  many 
ways  to  achieve  success  as  a 
journalist  by  your  owm  defini¬ 
tion.  A  lot  has  to  do  with  your 
personalit>',  where  you  choose 
to  work,  what  you  want  or  have 
to  cover.  I’d  hope  and  assume 
most  veteran  journalists  know 
that. 


Miguel  Ot^ola,  22 

senior,  Arizona  State  University 
(Tempe,  Ariz.) 


Otdrola  is  the  cditor-in-chicf 
o/'DowTitowTi  DeNil,  a  site 
covering  downtown  Phoenix 
nexos.  He  has  prcviovsly 
worked  as  an  intern  with  The 
Arizona  Republic  and  The 
Seattle  Times.  Bom  in  Chile 
and  raised  in  Arizona,  he  has 
a  large  interest  in  covering 
minority,  social  and  culture 
issues. 


It  does  seem  a  bit  silly  for  me  to  give  advice  if  #ad\icefor- 
veteranjournalists  were  to  start  trending.  But  if  you’re  look¬ 
ing  for  a  little  pep  in  your  step,  here  are  three  general  tips: 

Embrace  change.  Wliether  that’s  where  you  live,  how  you 
publish  or  what  you  cover,  the  amount  of  opportunities  out 
there  gives  reporting  a  kick  you  can’t  get  with  another  job. 
It’s  why  a  lot  of  us  joined  the  profession  in  the  first  place. 

Remember  that  you  are  a  human  being  with  a  unique 
point  of  ^^ew  and  bias.  This  gig  demands  a  lot  of  you;  take 
a  step  back  and  think  of  how  you’re  treating  yourself,  your 
sources  and  your  surroundings.  You  can  express  your  genu¬ 
ine  perspective  and  still  create  groundbreaking  work. 

Read  and  respond  to  comments  on  your  stories.  Some¬ 
times  the  viewing  public  won’t  understand  a  certain 
point,  and  sometimes  key  infoi’mation  doesn’t  make  it  to 
the  final  cut  of  a  stor)^  The  public  needs  your  guidance. 
And  there  is  a  way  to  respectfully  clarify  points,  or  pro¬ 
vide  additional  information,  to  even  the  most  ruthless  of 


online  commenters. 


Following  these  guidelines,  especially  as  a  knowledgeable 
veteran,  can  lead  you  to  build  a  communify  of  people  who 
care  about  what  is  happening  around  them.  That’s  the  most 
important  thing. 


A  Adapt.  Change. 

•  Embrace  print  and 
•  digital.  Use  social 
media.  Learn  something  new 
eveiy  day.  #ad^^cefon^eteran- 
journalists 

With  words  of  wsdom 


flowng  as  much  as  ink  by 
the  barrel,  many  shared  their 
thoughts  on  the  trending  topic 
of  ad\ace  for  young  journalists 
earlier  this  year.  Some  tried  to 
discourage  young  journalists 
from  such  a  career;  others  of¬ 


fered  serious  ad\ace  and  other 


helpful  tips. 

.Journalism  is  a  chosen  profes¬ 
sion.  For  most  of  us,  there  is 


Kim  Morava,  44 

managing  editor.  The  Shawnee 
(Okla.)  News-Star 


Prior  to  assumirig  the  man¬ 
aging  editor  role,  Morava 
worked  16 years  as  a  reporter 
at  the  News-SUir  and  covered 
city  and  county  government, 
education,  crime  and  courts, 
business  news  as  well  as  public 
safety  issues. 


nothing  else  in  the  world  we  would  rather  do.  But  journalism 
is  evolving  so  we  have  to  grow  with  it.  Change  is  ine\dtable. 

The  w'ay  w’^e  present  and  serve  news  to  our  readers  will 
continue  to  evolve.  As  journalists,  we  must  adapt  to  digital 
advances  w^hile  still  embracing  the  print  product. 

One  constant  should  remain:  Seeking  and  reporting  the 
truth  and  telling  relevant  stories  that  impact  readers. 

Strong  interview^  and  writing  skills,  along  with  accuracy  and 
fairness  in  reporting,  will  always  be  at  the  heait  of  what  we  do. 

But  as  we  chase  those  leads  and  waite  more  stories. 


w^e  must  keep  learning  new  skills  and  keep  up  with  ever- 
changing  technologies  and  practices.  And  with  social  media 
proriding  instant  information,  we  must  be  ready  for  new 
and  improved  processes  of  getting  the  new^s  out  there. 

A  retired  sports  editor  reminded  me  recently  just  how 
much  email,  cell  phones  and  other  advances  have  changed 
how  we  cover  new^s  and  sports.  Before  the  days  of  instant 
online  publishing  and  live  tweets,  he  often  had  to  rely  on  a 
pay  phone  to  get  the  story  out. 

After  covering  a  late-night  football  game,  he  wouldn’t 
have  time  to  drive  back  to  the  newsroom  to  write  a  story  be¬ 
fore  the  midnight  press  start.  Instead,  he  w^ould  find  a  pay 
phone  to  call  the  editor  and  dictate  a  stoiy  before  deadline. 

Today  that  stoiy  could  be  written  and  published  online 
before  the  stadium  crow'd  clears.  ■ 
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U.S.  Mobile  vs. 
Desktop  Ad  Spend 
in  Millions 

Mobile  display  revenue  will  surpass  desktop  by  2018 


Desktop  2014  2015  2016  2017  2018  2019 

Source:  MxvC  Outlook  Report 
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Mashable 
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NBC 

1,226,008 
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1,034,844 

Source:  NewsWhip 
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Where  People  Get  Their  News 
Around  the  World 
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When  Tech 
Giants  Attack 


Apple,  Google  and  Facebook  zero  in  on  news 


By  Alan  D.  Mutter 

With  Apple,  Face- 

book  and  Google 
promoting  power¬ 
ful  news-deliveiy 
platforms,  the  best  days  may  be  in 
the  rear\new  mirror  for  the  dedi¬ 
cated  news  apps  produced  by  media 
companies  and  a  host  of  independent 
players. 

I  leveraging  their  enormous  audi¬ 
ences,  vast  troves  of  user  data  and 
state-of-the-art  targeting  algorithms, 
the  Silicon  Valley  behemoths  have 
created  master  applications  to  deliver 
jicrsonalized  feeds  to  serve  ever>'^one’s 
inditidual  news,  information  and 


entertainment  needs.  They’ll  use  those 
platforms— and  the  rich  user  data  they 
generate— to  deliver  premium-priced 
advertising  to  the  right  customer  at 
the  right  place  at  the  right  time. 

Although  the  emerging  news  ser- 
rices  may  delight  consumers  and  ad¬ 
vertisers,  they  pose  a  significant  threat 
to  not  only  legacj’^  news  organizations 
but  also  to  the  many  free-standing  ag¬ 
gregation  senices  that  sprang  up  over 
the  years  to  help  users  discover  and 
organize  information.  We’ll  discuss 
those  challenges  in  a  moment.  First, 
here’s  how  the  technorati  are  Nying  to 
be  your  go-to  news  destination: 


Google.  The  granddaddy  of  ag¬ 
gregators  is  Google  News.  Founded  in 
2002,  the  site  automatically  culls,  cat¬ 
egorizes  and  personalizes  articles  from 
thousands  of  global  publisbers.  Rec¬ 
ognizing  tbe  considerable  time  people 
spend  \rith  their  mobile  phones,  the 
company  has  super-charged  its  Google 
Now  application  so  it  can  seive  as  both 
your  primar\^  news  source  and  the 
roadmap  to  your  life  by  tracking  your 
calendar,  your  take-out  orders,  your 
shopping  list  and  much  more  (tin>airl. 
com/av23w>'e).  Seeking  to  capital¬ 
ize  on  the  popularity  of  mobile  rideo, 
Google’s  YouTube  subsidiaiy  recently 
launched  a  news-aggregation  site 
called  NewsWire. 

Facebook.  Facebook  ventured 
into  news  deliver^"  in  a  serious  way 
a  year  ago,  when  it  introduced  its 
well-regarded  Paper  app  (tinyurl.com/ 
kwcuvgl).  In  spring,  the  social  network 
upped  its  game  \rith  Instant  Articles, 
a  system  for  delivering  entire  stories, 
videos  and  visualizations  at  speeds  up 
to  10  times  faster  than  previously  pos¬ 
sible  (tinvairl.com/pqr4v74).  Publish¬ 
ers  from  BuzzFeed  to  the  New  York 
Times  are  contributing  their  content 
to  Instant  Articles  to  get  in  front  of  the 
netvv'ork’s  1.4  billion  global  users. 

Apple.  Apple’s  freshly  minted 
News  app  promises  to  consolidate  and 
personalize  content  dravvoi  from  far 
and  wide  (tin>airl.com/nqvbgf4).  The 
app,  which  is  installed  by  default  in  the 
latest  version  of  the  company’s  mobile 
operating  system,  will  go  beyond 
acquiring  and  organizing  content  from 
the  usual  name-brand  publishers.  It 
also  will  carry'  the  RSS  feed  of  any  in¬ 
dependent  content  creator  who  is  will¬ 
ing  to  permit  Apple  to  use  her  content 
without  payment  and  to  indemnify  the 
world’s  most  valuable  company  in  the 
ev'ent  someone  files  a  libel  or  copy¬ 
right  complaint  against  something  she 
wTote. 

The  Big  Three  are  not  alone  in 
focusing  on  news  deliv'eiy'.  Snapehat 
earlier  this  year  launched  a  feature 
called  Discover,  which  contains  new's 
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and  infotainment  blurbs  provided  by 
a  dozen  partners  ranging  from  ESPN 
to  Vice  News  (tinyurl.com/o3z4g9s). 
Twitter  and  Instagram  are  crafting 
better  ways  to  aggregate  and  organize 
news,  too. 

Taken  together,  these  moves  aim  to 
capture  as  much  screen  time  as  pos¬ 
sible  from  the  booming  audience  for 
mobile  news.  With  the  topical  oNvner 
poking  at  his  smartphone  nearly  three 
hours  a  day  (tinjairl.com/nokewev),  it 
is  perhaps  no  surprise  that  two-thirds 
of  the  traftie  at  the  nation’s  10  busiest 
news  sites  arrived  \ia  mobile  device 
(tinyurl.com/pm3l7rl). 

The  mobile-new's  frenz>^  in  Silicon 
Valley  poses  profound  questions  for 
the  incumbent  players  in  the  media 
ecosystem. 

Legacy  publishers  and  broadcasters 
are  being  forced  to  decide  whether  to 
contribute  their  expensively  produced 
content  to  the  master  apps— or  risk 


being  marginalized  as  consumers 
forsake  their  carefully  tended  digital 
brands  for  the  convenient  and  compel¬ 
ling  aggregation  platforms  fielded  by 
the  tech  giants. 

The  argument  in  favor  of  sharing 
legacy  content  is  that  media  compa¬ 
nies  can  expand  their  audiences  at 
the  same  time  they  share  in  the  fresh 
revenues  generated  by  the  superior 
reach  and  marketing  power  of  their 
newfound  technology  partners.  As 
discussed  above,  several  major  media 
shops  already  signed  on  to  such  ar¬ 
rangements. 

But  industry  sentiment  has  not 
been  unanimous.  Will  Lewds,  the  chief 
executive  of  Dow^  Jones,  recently  asked 
if  publishers  should  “run,  headless 
chicken-like,  towards  offers  from  com¬ 
panies  like  Apple  and  Facebook  to  put 
our  content  in  their  w'alled  gardens” 
(tinjairl.com/q5wmgtr). 

VTiile  legacy  publishers  may  have 


options,  the  techno  behemoths  could 
squeeze  the  life  out  of  many  of  the 
independent  news-aggregation  sites 
that  emerged  over  the  years.  Those 
indie  efforts  range  from  Flipboard,  the 
most  prominent  and  innovative  of  the 
ilk,  to  Circa,  w'hich  succumbed  over  the 
summer  for  want  of  audience,  ideas 
and  cash.  The  increasing  competition 
from  Silicon  Valley  probably  contribut¬ 
ed  to  Circa’s  demise.  ■ 


Almi  D.  Mutter  is  a 
former  newspaper 
editor  and  Silicon 
Valley  CEO  who 
today  serves  as  a 
strategic  adxnser  to 
media  and  technol¬ 
ogy  companies.  He 
blogs  at  Reflections  of  a  Newsosaur 
(imow.newsosaur.blogspotcom). 
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More  than  Black 
and  White 


Newspapers  have  failed  covering  race  issues 


By  Tim  Gallagher 

We  all  know  the 

names:  Michael 
Bro\Mi,  Freddie  Gray 
and  Eric  Garner. 

At  least  part  of  the  reason  they  are 
household  names  is  because  American 
newsrooms  continue  to  do  a  terrible 
job  covering  race  issues. 

After  37  years  of  tiyang,  it  is  time  to 
cjill  the  effort  by  American  newspaper 
companies  to  improve  coverage  of  mi¬ 
norities  and  diversify  their  nemrooins 
what  it  is—  a  failure.  This  failure  hurts 
American  newspaper  readership  and,  in 
a  much  larger  sense,  hurts  the  nation. 

Efforts  to  improve  coverage  of 
minority  communities  by  hiring  more 
journalists  from  ethnic  minority 
backgrounds  in  American  newsrooms 
began  in  the  American  Sociefy’^  of 
Newspaper  Editors  in  1.978.  In  the 
jicist  decade,  the  percentage  of  minori¬ 
ties  in  newsroom  has  wavered  only 


slightly— between  12  percent  and  14 
percent.  Those  numbers  include  only 
the  70  percent  of  newspapers  that 
participated.  One  can  assume  the  30 
percent  that  did  not  participate  are 
either  too  busy  or  ashamed  of  their 
numbers. 

There  is  evidence  that  the  situation 
is  growing  wnrse.  Alex  T.  Williams 
wTiting  in  Columbia  Journalism  Re- 
view'^  records  the  distressing  numbers 
that  show'  ethnic  minority  students 
are  enrolling  in  communications 
and  journalism  degree  programs  (24 
percent  of  journalism  ma.jors  from 
2000  to  200.9  w'ere  minorities),  but 
they  aren’t  getting  jobs  like  their  w'hite 
colleagues. 

“Overall,  only  4.9  percent  of  minor¬ 
ity  graduates  that  specialized  in  print 
or  broadcasting  found  a  full-time 
job,  compared  to  66  percent  of  w'hite 
graduates,”  Williams  WTOte. 


For  years  w'hen  1  w'as  editing  new's- 
papers  and  involved  in  the  ASNE  Di¬ 
versity  program  w'e  lamented  the  few' 
minorities  studying  journalism.  That’s 
an  excuse  that  can’t  be  used  ammore. 

Some  new'spapers  and  editors  have 
tried  earnestly  for  many  years  to 
improve  both  coverage  and  numbers. 
At  the  time,  I  thought  1  w'as  trying 
earnestly.  Looking  back,  there  w'ere 
so  much  more  I  could  have  done  to 
improve  the  coverage  and  the  hiring. 
There  are  still  good  leaders  in  this 
effort.  Gannett  has  always  shown  the 
w'ay,  and  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch’s 
editor  Gilbert  Bailon  covered  race 
issues  long  before  Ferguson.  But 
the  numbers  show  that  far  too  many 
editors  make  diversity  hiring  a  low' 
priority.  And  it  has  a  consequence  on 
our  readership. 

In  the  Brown,  Gray  and  Garner 
cases,  the  media  covered  rioting  and 
demonstrations.  In  the  final  one  of 
those— the  Gray  case— the  crowd 
turned  on  the  reporters.  This  w'as  not 
a  case  of  reporters  being  sw'ept  up 
in  the  crowd’s  madness.  The  rioters 
singled  out  journalists  and  blamed 
them  for  their  “spotlight”  coverage 
of  African-American  communities 
because  they  only  showed  up  w'hen 
the  news  was  bad. 

They  have  a  point. 

The  condemnation  of  mostly- w'hite 
new'srooms  is  familiar.  People  of  one 
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race  tend  to  think  alike  about  people  of  another  race.  This 
myopic  vision  determines  news  coverage  of  these  com¬ 
munities.  And  while  journalists  think  they  are  giving  voice 
to  African-Americans  treated  unfairly  by  policy  when  they 
cover  demonstrations  and  riots,  the  African-American 
community  grows  frustrated  because  they  think,  ‘This 
newspaper  doesn’t  send  a  reporter  when  our  community  is 
involved  in  doing  something  beneficial.  They  only  show  up 
when  there’s  a  mob.” 

This  creates  the  false  impression  that  ethnic  minorities 
do  not  know  non-\aolent  channels  to  demand  their  rights, 
'fhat’s  inaccurate.  That’s  unfair.  That’s  against  ever>1;hing 
newspapers  should  stand  for. 

The  spotlight  effect  also  exacerbates  the  problem  the 
news  industry  has  in  attracting  talented  minorities.  When 
they  see  their  race  portrayed  in  media  only  when  they  are 
committing  a  crime,  they  distrust  the  media  as  much  as  the 
police. 

There  are  places  where  issues  of  race  are  covered  well- 
in  social  media  channels,  not  mainstream  media  channels. 
If  you  want  to  learn  about  the  roots  of  racial  division,  it’s 
easy  to  find  talk  of  it  throughout  the  Web  and  on  Twit¬ 
ter.  In  an  encouraging  and  ironic  move,  The  Los  Angeles 
Times  hired  a  reporter  to  cover  “Black  Twitter.”  So  now  the 
mainstream  media  is  assigning  a  reporter  to  cover  what  the 
mainstream  media  does  not  cover. 

It  seemed  that  everyone  had  an  opinion  after  the 
subsequent  riots  follo\^^ng  the  Gray,  Garner  and  Brovm 
incidents.  But  little  of  the  coverage  pro\dded  the  depth,  the 
background,  and  the  reasons  why  there  is  such  mistrust  be¬ 
tween  law  enforcement  and  minority  communities.  Fewer 
yet  spotlighted  the  communities  where  law  enforcement 
reaches  out  to  minority  communities  and  builds  relation¬ 
ships. 

It’s  the  height  of  hypocrisy  for  newspaper  opinion  writers 
to  offer  commentary  on  race  relations  in  America  when 
nearly  nine  of  10  people  in  their  newsrooms  are  white. 
Wlien  other  industries  fail  to  represent  ethnic  communities 
(for  instance,  the  hand-wringing  over  the  lack  of  Aifican- 
Americans  in  Major  League  Baseball),  newspapers  are 
quick  to  slam  them.  But  they  are  blind  to  their  own  failings. 

If  newspapers  have  any  hope  of  remaining  relevant  to 
serious  Americans,  then  they  need  to  get  serious  about  hav¬ 
ing  their  newsrooms  look  like  America.  ■ 

Tim  Gallagher  is  president  of  The  20/20 
Netxvork,  a  public  relations  and  strategic 
communica  tions  firm.  He  is  a  former  Pulit¬ 
zer  Prize-winning  editor  and  publisher  at 
The  Albuquerque  Tribune  and  the  Ventura 
County  Star  newspapers.  Reach  him  at  tim@ 
the2020network.com. 
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digital  publishing 


Your 
Story’s 
Life  Span 


n  the  days  before  the  Inter¬ 
net,  news  stories  didn’t  have  much 
more  shelf  life  than  the  newspaper 
they  were  printed  in.  Other  than 
microfilm,  your  mother’s  scrapbook  or 
the  occasional  restaurant  wall,  most 
content  in  the  paper  died  as  the  pages 
hit  the  trash  can,  replaced  by  the  offer¬ 
ings  printed  in  the  next  day’s  edition. 

Today,  we  have  the  Internet  to 
archive,  resen'e  and  promote  our 
content  24  hours  a  day,  seven  da3^s  a 
week.  It  seems  we’re  only  a  Facebook 
share  or  a  Google  search  awav  from 
linding  an  endless  stream  of  new 
readers  to  consume  our  content.  So 
;ussuming  _vour  storj'^  isn’t  overtaken  bv 
current  e\'ents,  how  long  is  it  actually 
remaining  relevant  in  the  etherworld 
of  the  Web? 

In  2013,  the  app  Pocket  found  that 
it  wasn’t  all  that  uncommon  for  an 
article  to  enjoy  a  life  span  of  37  days. 
Hut  in  the  two  years  since  that  studj^ 
the  constant  publishing  and  pushing 
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How  long  do  articles 
really  remain  relevant 
online? 

By  Rob  Tornoe 

of  content  seems  to  have  only  gotten 
more  prolific,  and  37  days  seems  way 
too  long  a  timeframe  for  readers  to 
still  be  engaged  with  3'^our  content. 

So  ho\v  long  do  articles  really  re¬ 
main  relevant  online? 

i’he  team  over  at  Parse.ly,  which 
supplies  an  analytics  platform  to  top 
media  companies  such  tis  The  Atlantic 


and  Reuters,  was  curious  iis  well.  So 
they  embarked  on  a  study  focusing  on 
page  \iews,  \isitors,  engaged  time  and 
social  sharing  metrics  from  a  couple  of 
hundred  premium  media  publishers. 

So  how  long  does  a  story  “last”  online? 
The  short  imswer  is  about  two  daj's.  llie 
long  answer  is  it’s  complicated. 

“Writers  can  assume  that  after  the 
first  day,  traffic  to  their  story  is  going 
to  drop,”  said  Andrew  Montalenti, 
co-founder  and  chief  technology  of¬ 
ficer  at  Parse.ly.  “But  in  some  cases, 
editors  have  opportunities  to  continue 
to  drive  traffic  to  posts  they  would 
othenvise  abandon.” 

Examining  the  top  5,000  posts  from 
each  of  Parse.ly’s  publishers  over  a  two 
month  period,  the  team  calculated  the 
median  life  span  of  articles  was  2.6 
days.  To  put  it  another  way,  half  of  the 
articles  that  were  studied  reached  .90 
percent  of  its  page  \iews  in  less  than 
2.6'  days,  while  the  other  half  lasted 
longer  than  2.6  days. 
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Obviously,  there  wll  always  be  outli¬ 
ers.  'lake  “In  'I’he  Crosshairs,”  Nicholas 
Schmidel’s  13,000-word  investigation 
into  the  murder  of  famed  ex-Na\y 
SliAL  Chris  Kyle  for  The  New  Yorker. 

'fhe  piece  was  published  in  2013, 
but  started  to  gain  traction  a  year  later 
thanks  to  two  factors:  being  featured 
in  Google’s  In-Depth  Articles  feature 
(where  it  was  the  top  result  for  several 
kej'words)  and  the  theatrical  release 
ol' “American  Sniper,”  which  created 
ne^\d’ound  interest  (and  search  que¬ 
ries)  about  Kyle  and  his  life. 

HeUsed  on  Parse.ly  data  from  their 
Google  traffic  surge,  The  Neio  Yorker 
re-featured  Schmidel’s  stor\'  on  their 
homepage,  where  it  was  shared  more 
than  5,000  times  on  Facebook  and 
more  than  900  times  on  'fwitter. 

“All  of  this  new  acti\aty  happened 
^\^thout  writing  a  single  new  word 
of  content.”  said  Montalenti.  “It  was 


simply  recognizing  an  opportunity 
emerging  out  of  the  archive  and  acting 
on  it.” 

Extending  the  life  of  your  story 

It’s  both  ob\aous  and  true — social 
media  can  help  extend  the  life  of  your 
stoty.  Parse.ly  found  stories  that  do 
well  on  social  media  extend  their  life 
to  a  third  day,  but  not  all  social  media 
is  created  equal.  Facebook  is  the  key  to 
longevity — stories  that  did  well  there 
enjoyed  a  median  life  span  of  3.2  days, 
compared  to  the  quick  attention  spans 
on  'Rritter. 

In  fact,  in  a  study  of  12  major  news 
organization  researchers  from  the 
University  of  Arizona  found  that  news 
article  life  spans  on  Twitter  dissipate 
fairly  quickly,  lasting  between  10-72 
hours. 

“Forty  Portraits  in  Forty  Years,”  a 
New  York  Times  photo  essay  featuring 


photographs  showcasing  the  aging  of 
a  gi'oup  of  four  sisters,  was  originally 
published  in  October  2014.  A  couple 
months  later,  editors  wanted  to  bring 
the  essay  back,  so  they  made  the 
decision  to  purchase  Facebook  traffic 
against  ketyvords  that  would  likely  gar¬ 
ner  the  interest  of  Tzmes’ subscribers. 

Months  later,  the  essay  was  once 
again  a  traffic  hit,  thanks  to  ke>^vords 
chosen  by  media  start-up  Ke^'wee, 
which  analyzed  the  story  and  deter¬ 
mined  related  ketyvords  like  “empow¬ 
ering  women”  and  the  mo\de  “Boy¬ 
hood”  would  have  the  more  success  on 
Facebook  than  more  obvious  choices. 

“It’s  a  little  like  a  Facebook  hack,” 
Mat  Yurow,  the  director  of  audience 
development  at  the  Times,  told 
Digiday.  “But  I  think  it’s  a  smart 
marketing  play.  It’s  unlocking  those 
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BY  JERRY  SIMPKINS 


PLANNING 

EQUIPMENT 

MAINTENANCE 

Processes,  procedures  and  programs 
that  will  lead  to  success 


Very  few  of  us  purchase  a  new  vehicle  and  proceed  to  drive 

it  100,000  miles  \Nithout  so  much  as  an  oil  change,  tune-up  or 
scheduled  maintenance.  We  pull  out  the  owmer’s  manual,  carefully 
re^'iew  maintenance  requirements,  follow  the  manufacturer’s  recom¬ 
mended  schedule,  and  begrudgingly  invest  hard  earned  dollars  to  protect  our 
investment.  Yet  many  of  us  find  it  perfectly  acceptable  to  lom  expensive  equip¬ 
ment  at  our  properties  that  ovmers  have  invested  millions  of  dollars  in  ^vithout 
I'ollowing  basic  maintenance  procedures. 


>The  outside  appearance  of  any  equipment 
normaily  is  a  fair  indicator  of  what  is  on  the 
inside  and  the  crews  overall  approach  to 
maintenance.  This  poorly  maintained  equip¬ 
ment  shows  years  of  neglect  that  will  take 
a  herculean  effort  to  get  back  into  working 
order. 

I’m  amazed  that  the  same  individu¬ 
als  who  nurture  and  care  for  their 
own  personal  investments  often  don’t 
follow  basic  maintenance  procedures 
with  the  equipment  that  provides  their 
weekly  paycheck. 

Let’s  start  with  some  basic  planning. 

MINDSET.  Your  crew's  must  have  the 
proper  mindset  to  accomplish  any 
successful  maintenance  program. 
Management  can  put  together  the 
best  wiitten  program  and  if  they  don’t 
receive  “buy-in”  from  the  crew,  it  isn’t 
worth  the  paper  it’s  printed  on. 

He  careful  to  not  only  include  em¬ 
ployees  in  establishing  your  program, 
but  iissist  them  in  putting  together 
“their  maintenance  program.” 

Don’t  just  review^  the  manufacturer’s 
guidelines  and  hand  it  to  j'^our  staff 
to  follow^;  spend  the  time  and  listen 
to  the  experts,  the  individuals  who 
spend  day  after  day  on  the  equipment, 
who  often  know  the  equipment  as 
w'ell  or  better  than  the  manufacturer. 
Wliile  it’s  important  to  take  recom¬ 
mendations  of  the  manufacturer  into 
account,  for  a  top  notch  program 
include  the  ideas  of  those  who  use 
the  equipment  on  a  regular  basis  and 
might  know  a  thing  or  tw^o  that  the 
manufacturer  doesn’t. 

You’ll  design  a  better  program  and 
end  up  with  something  the  manufac¬ 
turer  can’t  give  you— employee  buy-in. 
This  one  detail  can  make  or  break  any 
maintenance  program  and  is  an  es¬ 
sential  key  to  success. 
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“DEPTH”  OF  YOUR  WRITTEN  PLAN.  To  a 

degree,  I  believe  the  more  simplistic  a 
plan  is  the  better  chances  are  that  the 
plan  will  be  follow^ed.  I’ve  put  together 
some  detailed  and  complex  mainte¬ 
nance  programs,  included  pages  of 
instructions  and  watched  them  sit  on 
a  shelf  until  they’re  covered  with  dust. 
Sure  you  can  go  out  on  the  floor  and 
demand  plans  are  followed,  but  you’re 
not  going  to  have  the  buy-in  needed 
for  a  successful  program. 

Often  we  feel  that  the  plan  has  to 
cover  ever>'  single  aspect  of  mainte¬ 
nance,  crossing  all  the  Ts  and  dotting 
all  the  I’s,  or  we  haven’t  designed  an 
effective  enough  plan.  I  believe  this  is 
how'  we’ve  designed  so  many  ineh’ec- 
tive  maintenance  programs. 

A  program  that  is  developed  with 
employee  input  (buy-in),  follows  basic 
manufacturer  recommendations,  and 
is  a  program  that  employees  can  and 
will  use  is  the  key  to  success. 

A  complex  plan  that  crew^s  can’t  fol¬ 
low  or  requires  unrealistic  efforts  will 
end  up  being  “pencil  w'hipped’’  and  re¬ 
turn  no  meaningful  benefit.  Design  a 
{■jlan  that  they  don’t  agree  with  or  one 
that  you’ve  developed  and  are  forcing 
on  crews,  and  I  can  guarantee  you  the 
program  will  fail. 

FINDING  THE  TINE  FOR  NAINTENANCE.  You 

can  have  a  well  designed  maintenance 
program,  crews  that  are  ready  to  give 
100  percent,  necessary  replacement 
parts,  the  best  tools,  and  still  fail  if 
you  don’t  provide  crews  wth  the  time 
necessary  for  maintenance. 

We’ve  all  worked  in  some  really 
busy  shops.  Scheduling  time  for  main¬ 
tenance  is  a  necessary  evil.  If  you  don’t 
maintain  equipment  on  the  ffont-end, 
I  guarantee  it  ^vill  come  back  to  haunt 
you  on  the  back-end  when  you  most 
need  reliable  equipment  to  meet  dead¬ 
lines  and  provide  optimum  quality. 

Make  the  investment  in  your  equip¬ 
ment  by  scheduling  maintenance  time 
the  same  as  you  would  schedule  any 


print  job.  Set  aside  appropriate  hours 
and  provide  your  crews  the  support 
they  need. 

THE  RIGHT  TOOLS  FOR  THE  JOB.  I  n  order 
to  be  successful  you  must  pro\ide 
crews  with  the  tools  necessaiy'^  to  ac¬ 
complish  the  task;  both  “technical” 
tools  and  good  old  fashioned  hand 
tools. 

From  the  technical  side,  sure  you 
can  install  a  blanket  without  checking 
the  torque,  it  will  probably  print,  but 
it  won’t  be  right.  Like^vise  you  can  run 
your  press  ^vithout  checking  conduc- 
ti\ity,  it  will  probably  print,  but  again 


it  won’t  be  right.  We  know'  a  few  thou¬ 
sands  one  w'ay  or  another  on  a  blanket 
can  dramatically  affect  printing,  but 
how'  many  of  us  work  without  Cobra 
Gauges  none  the  less? 

If  you’re  unsure  what  measuring 
devices  (tools)  your  crews  need  to  do 
their  jobs,  simply  ask  them;  believe 
me  they  want  tools  that  make  their  job 
easier  and  give  them  the  ability  to  put 
out  good  work  they  can  be  proud  of. 

Measuring  devices  keep  print  qual¬ 
ity’  in  check  and  allow  us  to  follow 
manufacturer  specs  so  we  don’t  pre¬ 
maturely  wear  out  equipment  and  can 


continue  to  maximize  performance, 
but  many  shops  lack  the  simple  basic 
hand  tools  necessary  for  crews  to  ac¬ 
complish  a  successful  maintenance 
program. 

I’ve  worked  in  pressrooms  with  dull 
drill  bits,  broken  screwdriv'ers,  worn 
out  power  tools,  etc.  I’v'e  seen  rounded 
off  bolts  from  using  vice  grips  instead 
of  the  correct  size  wrench,  simply 
because  the  right  size  wasn’t  avail¬ 
able.  Often  management  provides  the 
right  tools  in  the  beginning  but  over 
time  they  w'ear  out,  break  and  walk  off 
on  their  own.  Get  together  with  your 
crews  and  find  out  what  they  need.  In¬ 


vest  in  locking  cabinets  and  make  sure 
supervisors  hav'e  keys  so  that  employ¬ 
ees  can  have  access  to  tools  with  some 
supervisory'  oversight  if  necessary. 

Provide  crews  with  the  tools  they 
need  to  do  their  job  or  the  results  you 
get  will  be  predictable,  predictably 
poor. 

REPLACENENT  PARTS.  The  reality  is 
things  break.  When  they  do,  we  have 
several  options,  which  I’ve  always 
boiled  dovv'n  to  three  choices:  1.  Leave 
it  as  is  and  hope  for  the  best  (not 
always  the  best  outcome)  2.  Baling 


»Forms  must  be  easily  accessible  to  all  crew  members  and  records  kept  to  effectively  track 
maintenance  efforts. 
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FIGURE1 


inediate  Press  Repaifs: 


Work'Oone?^^ 

BylName)- 


Check  Iron  to  Iron  /  go-no  go  /  Record 
Stripe  Rollers 

Repair  Zerk  Fittings  and  Lines 

Clean  Ink  Keys  /  record  any  issues  /  submit  parts  reque^^ 
Replace  Isometric  Metering  Rollers  /  submit  part^request 
Follow  all  maintenance  recommendations  below 


:?•  .  ■ 

Work  Done 

Basic  Press  Maintenance. 

By  (Name) 

Date 

Check  Jelt  Tensions _ _ _ 

Check  Oil  Level 

Check  and  Tighten  or  replace  loose  screws  /  bolts 

Inspect  fittings  /  repair  as  necessary  _ 

Clean  Ink  Fountains  _ 

Wash  Ink  Rollers  /  wiping  off  ends  _ _ 

Check  Sock  Rollers  /  Replace  as  needed 

Check  Plate  Packing  _  _  _ 

Lubricate  /  remove  excessive  grease _ 

Check  torque  and  conditjon  of  blankets 
CleaiTjwater  trays  &  tanks 

Check  roller  stripes  _  _  _ _ 

Clean  Lock-ups  /  gaps  /  check  for  alignment 
Clean  Guards  _ 

Clean  /  wipe  down  around  unit  /  surface  of  unit.  etc. 


1 

Work  Done 

Immediate  Folder  Repairs 

Ik^  - 

By  (Name) 

Date 

'  ^  Replace  RTF  roller  _ _ 

I  Follow  all  maintenance  recommendations  beiow 


Work  Done 

- 

Basic  Folder  Maintenance 

By  (Name) 

Date 

Visually  check  condition  of  Cutting  Knife  Teeth  /  Replace 

:  Check  cutting  rubbers/ turn  8ireplace_as£ieeded _ 

Check  Folding  Cylinder  Jaws _ _ 

Check  Cutting  Cylinder  pjns  and  tucker  blades _ 

Check  Slitter  Knives  /  replace  as  needed 

Check  Trolleys^  _  _  _ 

Check  all  delivery  belts  /  tighten,  replace  as  needed _ 

:  Check  1/4  Fold  transport  tapes  _ 

Test  knife  bar  cushions  testing  for  broken  springs 
Clean  former  boards  &  lead-in  rollers 
Lubricate  per  manufacturers  recommendations 

Vacuurin  paper  dust  from  all  areas  of  folder  _ _ 

Vacuum  former  boards  and  wipe  ciMn  /  polish  _ 
Check  condition  of  cam  followers 

Check  conditon  of  RfF  &  Upper  former  drive  belts _ 

Check  conditon  of  delivery  b^  drive  chains _ _ 

Clean  /  Inspect  jll  exposed  gears 


wire  and  glue  (not  always  the  best  out¬ 
come)  3.  Fix  it  right  the  first  time. 

While  options  1  and  2  are  less  costly 
in  the  short  term,  they  can  be  detrimen¬ 
tal  to  quality,  productivity,  reliability, 
and  overall  performance.  They  also  tend 
to  compound,  i.e.  small  issues  lead  to 
larger  issues,  which  lead  to  more  sig¬ 
nificant  issues,  which  end  up  becoming 
major  problems.  Painful  as  it  may  be  to 
replace  that  $100  part  now,  I  guarantee 
it  \vill  be  even  more  painful  when  it 
shears  off  and  takes  a  $3,000  cjdinder 
wath  it,  causing  you  to  miss  the  deadline 
on  a  critical  print  job. 

Take  care  of  your  press,  your  in¬ 
serter,  forklift,  clamp  truck,  compres¬ 
sors,  building,  the  list  goes  on.  You 
may  think  you’re  savang  money  now, 
but  you’re  putting  off  the  ineritable, 
and  when  the  time  comes,  wftich  it 
wall,  you  will  pay  for  it  dearly. 

Getting  started 

If  you’ve  read  this  far  you’re  already 
well  into  developing  a  successful 
maintenance  program.  The  “bones”  of 
a  good  program  are  listed  above  and 
should  provide  the  basic  roadmap  to 
starting  an  effective  program. 

With  the  help  of  several  qualified 
operators  I  have  previously  w^orked 
with,  I  have  put  together  numerous 
maintenance  programs  in  several  ar¬ 
eas  of  production.  Large  operations, 
small  shops,  mailrooms,  binder¬ 
ies,  pressrooms,  I.T.,  and  general 
building  operations— the  list  can  be 
endless.  Every  program  is  different 
and  a  one  size  fits  all  program  does 
not  exist.  The  only  program  that  \vill 
be  successful  is  the  one  that  you  and 
your  crews  design  around  your  spe¬ 
cific  operation;  I  can  only  offer  sug¬ 
gestions  based  on  what  has  worked 
for  me  in  the  past. 

Here  are  a  few  basic  guidelines  to 
help  you  get  started  putting  a  formal 
plan  into  action  for  a  single  press 
operation. 

Start  by  purchasing  several  binders. 
Depending  on  what  equipment  you’re 
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going  to  include  and  the  size  of  your 
shop,  you  \vill  probably  need  a  dozen 
or  more  binders.  You’ll  probably  want 
to  keep  an  electronic  record  (perhaps 
a  spreadsheet)  of  all  maintenance, 
hut  you’ll  also  need  a  hard  copy  that 
operators  can  refer  back  to  quickly,  re¬ 
cord  events  on  even  \\ith  dirty  hands, 
and  easily  share  'with  others  on  the 
floor.  While  a  pencil  and  paper  may 
have  dropped  in  popularity,  both  are 
necessary  tools  here. 

Label  binders  according  to  equip¬ 
ment,  units,  etc.  These  binders  ■will  be 
kept  in  an  area  that  is  accessible  to  all 
users  and  can  be  re\newed  by  manage¬ 
ment  as  needed. 

Create  a  blanket  log  you  might  want 
to  implement.  Each  sheet  of  paper 
would  be  several  rows  deep  and  allow 
press  operators  to  record  blanket 
acti\'ity.  This  is  a  great  way  to  track 
longevity  of  blankets,  unit  perfor¬ 
mance,  and  provide  information  back 


to  the  manufacturer. 

Similar  to  the  blanket  log,  a  roller 
log  provides  critical  information  on  the 
condition/longevity  of  your  rollers  and 
pro'vides  feedback  on  related  issues. 

It  offers  useful  information  regarding 
performance  on  a  specific  press  unit  or 
problems  with  vendor  materials. 

When  establishing  a  maintenance 
program,  breaking  down  responsibili¬ 
ties  between  crews  pro'vides  a  clear 
understanding  of  expectations  and 
gives  crews  a  sense  of  “ownership.” 

Figure  One  shows  a  small  sample  of 


outlining  repairs  that  may  be  imme¬ 
diately  needed,  followed  by  the  basic 
maintenance  that  may  be  require  to 
ensure  reliable  of)eration.  This  is  purely 
an  example  and  your  program  should 
be  customized  to  the  needs  of  your  press 
and  the  abilities  of  your  crews. 

The  same  goes  for  folders  as  seen  in 
Figure  Two. 

And  in  Figure  Three,  also  include 
ongoing  maintenance  beyond  specific 
units/areas  of  your  press. 

The  example  in  Figure  Four 
pro\T.des  a  “generic”  example  that  you 
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eneral  OngoingMaintenance- 


Clean  Filters  on  Drive  Motors 

Vacumn  Drive  Motor  Exteriors  and  Wipe  Down  (Carefully) 

Clean  /  Inspect  all  ^posed  gears 

Hit  all  ZerkFjttings  that  haven't  been  greased  normally 

Check  Comps/ adji^st  /  set 

Replace  Press  Bell  (Need  Specs  to  Order) 


FIGURE  4 

Preventative  Maintenance  Log 
Equipment: 


^Recommended  Maintenance  And  Service  Schedule 

Month 

2015 

1  Area  /  Item  Service  Performed 

Interval 

Dally  Weekly  Monthly 


Week  Week  Week  Week  ''  Week 
#1  #2 #3  #4  #5 


Initial  In  Box  Under  The  Week  Each  Specific  Operation  Is  Performed 
Initial  Next  To  "X"  When  Monthly  Service  Is  Performed 


List  Here  Any  Issues  Or  Necessary  Corrective  Action: 
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can  couple  with  indhndual  sheets  and 
use  to  track  numerous  areas  of  your 
operation.  You  should  also  provide  a 
quick  and  easy  (ver>'  basic)  monthly 
program/broken  doAvm  into  weeks  for 
small  operations. 

As  I’ve  said  earlier,  maintenance 
programs  are  not  just  for  your  press. 
Although  this  is  probably  the  most 
expensive  equipment  emd  I’ve  spent 
a  good  deal  of  this  aiticle  focused  on 
presses,  there  are  several  areas  of  the 
operation  that  deseiv^e  attention  as  well. 
Not  only  can  a  solid  plan  in  these  areas 
offer  needed  reliabilitx'^  and  process  im- 
jirovements,  but  if  not  attended  to  ean 
negatively  impact  your  operation  just  as 
quickly  as  a  press  breakdown. 

.Jumping  to  other  areas  of  the 
operation,  some  of  the  equipment 
that  may  seem  insignificant  can  have 
disastrous  results  if  not  properly 


maintained.  Much  of  the  equipment 
we  rely  on  daily,  presses,  plate  benders 
and  inserters  to  name  a  few,  rely  on 
compressed  air  to  operate.  Maintain¬ 
ing  an  air  compressor  can  be  just  as 
important  as  maintaining  your  other 
key  equipment. 

Clamp  trucks  and  forklifts  are  criti¬ 
cal  to  our  operation.  Unloading  trucks 
and  moving  paper  and  preprints 
around  our  building  occur  daily  in  all 
our  operations.  Although  we  often 
take  this  equipment  for  granted,  poor 
maintenance  can  stop  an  operation  in 
its  tracks. 

Wdiile  a  paper  baler  may  be  over¬ 
looked  in  maintenance,  it  can  be  a 
challenge  if  not  properly  maintained. 

One  of  the  most  important  pieces  of 
equipment  in  any  shop  is  the  inserter. 
Tliese  complex  machines  often  require 
as  much  maintenance  as  your  press. 


From  a  small  inserter  to  a  large  in-line 
operation,  maintenance  is  key  to  a 
smooth,  uninterrupted  operation. 

To  summarize,  I  can’t  think  of  a  bet¬ 
ter  way  than  to  vTap  up  \rith  an  axiom 
from  fellow  printer  and  newspaper 
publisher  Benjamin  Franklin,  “An 
ounce  of  prevention  is  worth  a  pound 
of  cure.”  Address  those  little  issues 
now  and  you  won’t  have  to  deal  with 
bigger  problems  down  the  line. 

I  welcome  anyone  to  contact  me  at 
my  email  address  below  for  additional 
information  or  for  more  examples 
of  the  charts  I  mentioned.  I  always 
eagerly  share  with  anyone  in  the  in- 
dustr>"  who  might  benefit.  ■ 

Jei'ry  Simpkins  is  the  general  manager 
at  Hi-Desert  Publishing  in  Yucca  Valley, 
Calif.  Contact  him  on  Linkcdln.com  or 
at  simpkins@tds.net 


MediaBids  .com 

The  Newspaper  and  Magazine  Advertising  Marketplace 

MediaBids  Inc. 

448  Main  St.,Winsted, CT 06098 


Phone;  800.545.1135 
Fax:  860-379-9617 
email:  jgreiner@mediabids.com 
Website:  www.mediabids.com 


Advertisers  now  expect  print  outlets  to  deliver 
data  about  who  responded  -  who's  reading  the 
publication?  What  are  their  buying  habits?  Who 
responded  to  the  ad  with  a  call,  email  or  sale? 


How  Publishers  Are  Earning  Additional  Revenue  by  Adapting  to 
Meet  Advertiser  Demand 

You've  read  the  headlines  and  have  seen  the  impact  on  your  bottom 
line  -  advertisers  are  moving  away  from  print  in  a  big  way.  Why  are 
they  leaving? 


Other  mediums  are  adapting  -  radio  and  television 
offer  performance-based  advertising  programs. 
How  can  print  publishers  compete  when  other 
advertising  channels  only  charge  per  response,  and 
deliver  highly  detailed  analytics  about  viewers, 
prospects  and  customers? 


"As  part  of  a  large  marketing  organization,  we're  under  heavy  pressure  to  account  for  every  ad  j 
dollar  we  spend.  Over  the  past  few  years,  online  and  mobile  advertising  channels  have  made  it  \ 
easier  than  ever  to  see  exactly  where  our  ad  dollars  are  going,  and  provide  us  with  a  way  to  pay  for  \ 
advertising  based  on  performance. "  ! 

Brand  Manager,  National  E-Commerce  Gifts  Company  \ 

Digital  advertising  has  given  advertisers  the  ability  to  tie  their  ad  spend  to  i 
a  measurable  action  -  from  clicks  to  calls  -  from  leads  to  sales. 


The  answer  is  simple.The  answer  is  MediaBids. 
Thousands  of  print  publications  like  yours  across 
the  country  are  earning  new  ad  revenues,  and 
delivering  competitive  results,  right  now  in  this 
week's  editions.  They're  measuring  response 
and  winning  new  advertisers,  by  working  with 
Mediabids.com.  Learn  more  by  visiting 
revenue.mblink.it  or  call  1  -800-81 6-0399. 
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THE  NEXT  KILLER  APP  THAT  WILL  KNOCK ^  INDUSTRY-LEADING 
SOFTWARE  VENDOR  OFF  ITS  PERCH  AS ^ARKET  LEADER  AND 
DISRUPT  THE  WAY  WE  PRODUCE  NEWSPAPERS  MIGHT  BE  INCU- 
BATING  IN  SOME  TECHIE’S  ‘SANDBOX’  AS  I  WRITE  THIS  ARTICLE. 


I’m  not  going  to  pretend  I  know  where  it  might  be  coming  from  or 
what  it  might  do. 

But  just  as  likely,  it’s  not  a  technical  innovation  we  should  be 
anticipating  in  the  year  to  come.  Rather,  it  could  be  a  strategic 
bundling  ofsofhvare  products  and  services  and  new  ways  to 
license  and  deploy  existing  products  that  will  upend  our  current 
production  workflows.  I  know  this  because  it’s  already  happening 
in  some  quarters,  decidedly  differently  depending  on  whether  the 
paper  is  a  small  independent  or  part  of  a  media  chain. 

Some  strategic  innovations  are  homegrowm,  focused  on  the 
needs  of  the  individual  paper  or  group.  Some  are  v^endor  initiated 
or  enabled  by  v^endor  partnerships.  Some  are  speculatfre  and  may 
or  may  not  get  any  traction.  What  follow's  is  a  sampling  of  a  few 
key  or  emerging  trends  as  perceiv^ed  by  industry  leaders  who  are 
well  positioned  to  observ^e  what’s  going  on  in  both  a  micro  and 
macro  way,  and  provide  insights  about  vv'here  these  trajectories 
might  lead. 

Adobe’s  Creative  Suite  vs.  Creative  Cloud 

I  admit  I  vv^as  not  a  fan  of  Adobe’s  move  from  perpetual  licens¬ 
ing  to  a  subscription  model  in  2013.  Wlien  I  was  operations 
director  at  The  Fayetteville  (N.C.)  Observer,  my  paper  invested 
that  year  in  an  upgrade  to  Creatfre  Suite  6,  securing  owner¬ 
ship  of  the  latest,  greatest  versions  of  InDesign,  Photoshop, 
Illustrator,  Acrobat  and  Flash  that  one  could  buy.  The  purchase 
wiis  specifically  to  forestall  having  to  fork  out  monthly  subscrip¬ 
tion  fees  for  the  right  to  use  Adobe’s  new  Creatfre  Cloud,  which 
replaced  the  Suite’s  bundled  licensing  with  a  cloud-based  sub¬ 
scription  to  an  even  broader  range  of  the  company’s  software 
products.  The  Cloud  was  offered  at  a  price  that  was  perceived  to  be 
a  significant  premium  for  any  newspaper  that  used  only  three  or 
four  of  the  core  applications  from  the  Suite  and  was  in  the  practice 
of  letting  a  few^  years  go  by  between  upgrades. 

I  wasn’t  alone  in  my  concern  about  being  forced  to  shift  from 
perpetual  licensing  to  a  subscription. 

‘There  was  a  lot  of  pushback  when  it  was  announced,”  said 


Kevin  Slimp,  director  of  the  Institute  of 
New'spaper  Technologv^  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Tennessee,  and  a  sought-after 
tradeshow  speaker,  newspaper  tech¬ 
nology  consultant  and  trainer.  “I  had 
all  kinds  of  group— like  the  National 
Newspaper  Association,  and  other 
groups  and  their  boards— wiiting  me 
and  saving,  ‘What  are  we  going  to  do 
about  this?  This  is  a  terrible  thing!’” 

At  the  time,  Slimp  said  he  resigned 
himself  to  the  shift,  but  he  wondered  if 
Adobe  had  left  a  door  open  for  its  once- 
dominant  competitor,  QuarkXPress,  to 
return  to  fav^or. 

“I  thought  that  would  be  a  really 
good  time  for  Quark  to  come  out  with 
some  strategy'  that  would  compete 
against  the  Cloud,”  he  said.  Quark,  for 


If  anything,  the 
introduction  of  the 
Cloud  provided 
newspapers  with 
some  advantages 
that  they  hadn^t 
anticipated. 


its  part,  retained  its  perpetual  licensing 
model,  ruling  out  any  plans  to  “force 
(Xpress)  customers  down  a  subscrip¬ 
tion-only  path.”  But  the  distinction 
didn’t  seem  to  change  the  market 
djmamics  appreciably.  If  anything,  the 
introduction  of  the  Cloud  provided 
nevv^spapers  with  some  advantages  that 
they  hadn’t  anticipated. 

“I  thought  there’d  be  more  resistance 
to  pacing  that  monthly  fee,  but  I’d  say 
about  half  the  newspapers  I  visit  seem 
to  be  using  the  Creative  Cloud,”  Slimp 
said. 
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om  an  aesthetic  or 
roduction  point  of  view, 
ou  wouldn^t  want  to  use 
cribus.” 


Examples  of  newspapers  pages  paginated  using  Scribus  side  by  side  with 
pages  done  with  Adobe  InDesign  and  QuarkXPress.  (Images  courtesy  of 
Software  Consulting  Services) 
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Because  the  Cloud  bundles  a 
broader  set  of  applications  than  were 
prcniously  included  with  the  Suite,  his 
client  papers  have  been  experimenting 
with,  and  implementing,  workflows 
that  include  tools  with  w^hich  they  may 
have  been  pre^iously  unfamiliar  or 
couldn’t  justify  purchasing  indi\idu- 
ally. 

Slimp  said,  “For  instance,  InCopy 
hits  ahvays  been  a  great  (w'^ord  pro¬ 
cessing)  product,  but  it’s  getting  veiy" 
popular  now'  because  (newspapers)  see 
they  can  use  it  as  part  of  their  Cloud 
subscription.  A  lot  of  new'spapers,  es- 
l>ecially  w'eeklies  and  small  dailies,  are 
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creating  an  editorial  workflow  with 
InCopy  and  InDesign,  w'here  they  did 
not  use  a  workflow  like  that  before.” 

Adobe  Muse,  a  design-centric  Web 
development  product  that  minimizes 
the  necessity  of  learning  code,  is  an¬ 
other  Cloud  offering  that  Slimp  credits 
with  simplifSing  how'  and  w'hat  his 
client  new'spapers  are  doing. 

“New'spapers  usually  have  some 
kind  of  IT  person  on  staff’ that  does 
things  with  w'ebsites,”  he  said,  “but 
now'  you  don’t  have  to  be  an  incredibly 
skilled  person  to  design  nice  websites 
using  Muse.” 

Where  once  newspapers  “probably 


only  purchcised  two  or  three  or  four” 
of  Adobe’s  core  products,  Slimp  said, 
“Now' you  have  all  these  applications 
that  you  can  use  for  different  things, 
and  most  newspapers  that  subscribe 
to  the  cloud  find  a  w'ay  to  use  at  least 
six  or  seven  or  eight  of  them.” 

“It  ended  up  being  a  ver>'  smart 
thing  by  Adobe  (to  bundle  all  these 
products  together)  because  they  just 
sold  so  much  of  it,”  Slimp  said. 

As  for  the  anticipated  difference 
in  costs  between  the  Suite  and  the 
Cloud,  Slimp  said  he  found  during  his 
research  that  the  subscription  model 
didn’t  have  as  much  of  an  impact  on 
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Print  is  always  on  the  move.  In  dynamic  markets, 
printers  need  to  adapt  to  new  conditions.  This  is 
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>  Kevin  Slimp,  director  of  the  Institute  of  Newspaper  Technology  at 
the  University  of  Tennessee,  holds  the  first  composite  color  page 
printed  from  a  PDF  file.  (Photo  by  Robyn  Gentile,  The  Tennessee 
Press) 


newspaper  budgets  as  was  feared. 

“'fhe  average  newspaper  usually  used  (the  Suite)  about 
three  to  three  and  a  half  years  before  upgrading  to  the 
next  version,”  he  said.  “We  found  out  if  we  used  the  Cloud 
it  came  out  almost  the  same  in  terms  of  what  you  were 
spending  with  your  monthly  fees.  It  just  seemed  like  a  lot 
more  w'^hen  you're  paying  it  per  month.” 

i’hat  finding  contradicted  my  o^vn  paper’s  research  into 
the  same  question,  but  the  quibble  is  academic  now^  that 
Adobe  is  no  longer  offering  an  upgrade  path  for  the  Suite. 
Eventually,  w^hen  the  current  version  becomes  obsolete, 
my  paper  will  need  to  subscribe  to  the  Cloud  or  else  find 
another  alternative. 


Scribus  vs.  InDesign 
or  QuarkXPress 

If  you  talk  to  Richard  Cichelli,  co-o\vner  of  Software 
Consulting  Services  (SCS),  whose  company  wTites 
software  and  pro\ides  support  senices  to  the  news¬ 
paper  industry^  he  makes  a  compelling  case  to  look 
beyond  InDesign  or  QuarkXPress  as  page  layout  or  ad 
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“The  cost  of  software 
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scs 


building  tools,  recommending  Scribus, 
a  I'ree,  open  source  desktop  publishing 
application,  instead. 

As  a  developer  of  Quark  XTensions 
and  InDesign  Plug-ins  that  work  with 
liis  ad  dumnwing  solution,  Lay- 
()ut-8()()0’“,  he  has  some  insights  into 
liow'  the  three  applications  compare. 

“I  consider  Scribus  eveiy  bit  as  good 
a  tool  for  building  ads  or  paginating 


new^spapers  as  any  desktop  publish¬ 
ing  tool,”  Cichelli  said.  His  developers, 
installers  and  trainers  w'ho  w^ork  most 
closely  with  SCS’s  new'spaper  custom¬ 
ers  will  tell  anyone  wiio  will  listen 
that,  'There’s  no  reason  why,  from  an 
aesthetic  or  production  point  of  \iew% 
you  w'ouldn’t  w'^ant  to  use  Scribus.” 

Cichelli  said,  “If  you’re  an  opera¬ 
tor,  you  might  say,  ‘Oh,  I’m  so  familiar 


with  InDesign;  I  w^ant  to  stick  with  it.’ 
Hut  if  you’re  the  owmer  of  a  newspaper 
group  w^here  you  had  a  design  center 
in  New^  .Jersey  with  60  people  sitting 
in  front  of  workstations  running  In¬ 
Design,  you  might  say,  ‘Gee,  that’s  not 
such  a  good  idea.  I  don’t  want  to  pay 
that  $70  a  month.’” 

Price,  though,  is  not  the  most 
important  consideration  in  choosing 
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You  lead  multiple  properties. 

You  juggle  multiple  responsibilities. 

You  seek  multiple  opportunities. 

Find  them  at  the  Inland 
Group  Executive  Conference 

SEPTEMBER  16-18,  2015  IN  MINNEAPOLIS 


I  At  the  stunning  digital-era  offices  of  the  Minneapolis  Star  Tribune 


Join  your  peers  at  the  only  newspaper  industry 
conference  exclusively  for  group  executives,  gathering 
this  year  at  the  brand-new  headquarters  of  the 
Minneapolis  Star  Tribune  for  this  outstanding  program: 

•  Spotlight  on  the  Star  Tribune 

•  Leveraging  Your  Value  Proposition  to  Recruit  the  Best 

•  Emerging  Trends  in  Local  Digital  Advertising: 

Focus  on  Programmatic  and  Native  Advertising 

•  Your  Workforce:  Opportunities  and  Challenges 

•  How  Quizzes,  Ballots,  &  Deal  Cards  are  Driving 
Significant  Revenue  for  Newspapers 

•  And  more! 


Date:  September  16-18,  2015 

Venue:  Minneapolis  Star  Tribune,  Capella 
Tower  Business  Center,  225  South  Sixth  Street, 
Minneapolis 

Registration  fees 

Inland  members:  $425;  Non-members:  $700 

Each  additional  participant  from  the  same 
newspaper  saves  30%  —  $295  members, 

$490  non-members 

Hotel 

The  Crowne  Plaza  Minneapolis  Northstar 
Downtown,  618  2nd  Ave  S,  Minneapolis. 

Tel;  (612)  436-9530 
Rate:  $229  single/double 


INLAND 

PRESS  ASSOCIA  T  I  O  N 


Register  at  www.inlandpress.org/calendar/ 

For  information  contact  Karla  Zander,  Manager  of  Research  and 
Membership  Services;  kzander^inlandpress.org  or  (847)  795-0380 
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» Richard  Cichelli,  co-owner  of  Software 
Consulting  Services 


between  these  products,  according  to 
Slimp.  “Tlie  cost  of  software  is  such 
a  minor  aspect  of  the  finances  of  a 
newspaper  that  that’s  not  what  drives 
them  so  much.  If  something  works  a 
lot  better  and  they  have  to  pay  for  it, 
tliey’d  much  rather  pay  for  it  than  get 
something  free  that  might  take  a  little 
bit  longer  to  use.” 

Slimp  said  his  most  recent  experi¬ 
ence  testing  Scribus  was  a  couple 
>’ears  ago,  and  the  software  wasn’t 
(juite  mature  enough  at  the  time  to 
recommend  to  his  newspaper  clients. 
“1  wasn’t  really  impressed  with  how'^  it 
w'ould  w'ork  in  the  newspaper  work- 
f  low\  It  just  seemed  kind  of  clumsy 
compared  to  working  with  InDesign 
and  QuarkXPress.” 

“It  may  be  a  totally  different 
product  by  now,”  Slimp  said.  “If  I  test 
Scribus— which  I  plan  to  do — and  I 
find  out  that  it  is  comparable  to  the 
other  products,  you  better  believe  that 


» Michele  White,  VP  of  information  technol¬ 
ogy  at  Lee  Enterprises 


I’ll  be  telling  everj^body  about  it.” 

Pointing  out  that  he  isn’t  compen¬ 
sated  by  any  software  company,  he 
added,  “It  doesn’t  matter  to  me  w'^hat 
people  use.  I  tr\'  to  stay  up  on  w’^hat’s 
good  so  I  can  give  my  clients  good 
advice  wften  they  ask  me  about  that.” 
For  example,  he  acknowiedged  that 
the  free,  open  .source  version  of  Photo¬ 
shop,  GIMP,  is  comparable  to  Adobe’s 
commercially  available  product. 

For  the  most  part,  Scribus  has  ad- 
\'antages  other  than  its  cost  that  clinch 
Cichelli’s  emotional  and  intellectual 
investment  in  it.  The  fact  that  Scribus 
documents  are  human  readable  in 
XML  format,  and  the  application  is 
scriptable  in  Python,  make  it  a  choice 
desktop  publishing  platform  for  devel¬ 
opers,  according  to  Cichelli. 

“It’s  a  lot  easier  working  with  Adobe 
than  it  is  with  Quark,  and  it’s  certainly 
a  lot  easier  to  w'ork  with  Scribus  than 
it  is  with  Adobe.  And  that’s  the  equa¬ 


tion,”  he  said.  “If  you  think  solutions 
for  new'spapers  will  come  more  readily 
out  of  Adobe  than  SCS,  fine.  I  don’t 
have  a  problem  with  that.  1  just  know 
it’s  not  true. 

“I  can’t  see  anvlhing  that  wouldn’t 
make  you  w^ant  to  love  this  because  the 
price  is  right.  And  the  (open  source) 
community  is  large  and  veiy  effective, 
and  incredibly  cooperative.” 

Scribus  runs  on  Mac,  Window^s, 
Linux  and  other  operating  systems. 

A  factor  that  can  be  expected  to 
impede  wide  adoption  of  Scribus  as 
a  page  layout  and  cid  building  engine 
is  new'spapers’  standing  investments 
in  editorial  and  advertising  systems 
that  are  based  on  other  platforms.  Lee 
Enterprises,  for  example,  uses  Town- 
News’  BLOX  Total  CMS  for  building 
pages  for  print  and  online  content. 

The  page  layout  engine  for  that  prod¬ 
uct  is  InDesign. 

But  according  to  Michele  Wliite, 

VP  of  information  technology'  at  Lee, 
Scribus  isn’t  really  on  the  chain’s  radar 
for  another  reason:  regulatory  stan¬ 
dards  and  how  they  apply  to  publicly 
held  corporations  like  Lee. 

“From  the  business  system  and  pro¬ 
duction  system  side  of  the  house,  we 
have  not  been  big  into  open  source,” 
she  said.  “Audits  and  controls  are 
on  the  top  of  our  minds  all  the  time. 
Open  source  presents  some  level  of 
risk  that  w'e’re  not  real  excited  about.” 

Efforts  at  Centralization 

here  Lee  and 
SCS’s  interests  do 
align,  however, 
is  in  focusing  on 
centralization 
and  regionalization  efforts,  and  the 
cost  savings  benefits  that  chains  are 
able  to  realize  from  initiatives  in  that 
realm.  Lee  has  moved  virtually  all  of 
its  ad  layout  systems  and  page  build¬ 
ing  serxaces  to  three  design  centers  at 
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some  of  its  larger,  Midwestern  proper¬ 
ties  in  Lincoln,  Neb.,  Madison,  Wis. 
and  Munster,  Ind. 

“It  suffices  to  say,  for  the  most  part, 
the  whole  company  uses  one  of  those 
three  design  centers,”  White  said. 

“We  did  partner  with  Layout-8000. 
We  wanted  one  standard  (ad  dummy¬ 
ing)  system  for  the  whole  company, 
and  so  instead  of  buying  48  copies  of 
it,  48  servers,  etc.— we  bought  three, 
housed  them  in  the  design  centers, 
and  standardized  it  across  the  board,” 
she  continued.  “From  a  systems  stand¬ 
point,  that’s  our  reality  today.  Every¬ 
thing  we  buy  needs  to  be  able  to  be 
efficiently  used  regionally  or  centrally. 
There’s  just  no  appetite  and  there’s  no 
time  to  do  what  we  used  to  do  \\ath  lo¬ 
cally  installed  and  managed  systems.” 


Accommodating  the  chain  newspa¬ 
pers  in  that  effort  has  been  a  central  fo¬ 
cus  for  SCS  in  recent  years,  said  Cichelli. 
‘We  wanted  to  make  this  kind  of  work 
environment  easier  because  we  were 
getting  business  from  Tribune,  Gannett, 
Lee,  Sandusky,  and  so  forth  that  were 
consolidating  these  sites.” 

He  estimated  that  89  more  publica¬ 
tions  have  gone  live  with  Layout-8000 
since  January,  and  35  more  will  be 
added  before  the  end  of  the  summer, 
owing  to  the  chain  papers  consoli¬ 
dating  to  centralized  or  regionalized 
design  centers. 

“We  scale  to  the  high  end  with  these 
design  centers  and  it’s  because  of  that 
that  we  have  so  much  traction  in  this 
area,”  Cichelli  said. 

That’s  a  focus  in  w^hich  the  chains 


and  independent  newspapers  are 
substantially  different.  Where  the 
chains  concentrate  on  centralization, 
regionalization  and  efficiencies  that 
can  be  gained  from  those  initiatives, 
Slimp  pointed  out  that  there  are  more 
newspapers  that  are  not  doing  that. 

“Most  people  are  shocked  when 
they  hear  that  most  newspapers  are 
not  part  of  large  groups,”  he  said. 
“You’ll  find  that  more  than  half  of 
newspapers  are  independents— just 
one  (stand-alone  paper).  Most  of  the 
rest  of  them  are  part  of  small  groups  of 
three,  four  or  five,  maybe  six  papers.” 
That’s  the  core  of  Slimp ’s  client  base, 
and  he  thinks  those  papers  are  serving 
themselves  better  by  focusing  on  train¬ 
ing.  ‘That’s  what  I  see  happening,”  he 
said.  ■ 
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JOURNALISTS  FIND  THEMSELVES  TARGETED  AND 


HANDPICKED  IN  A  SECRET  MEDIA  PROPOSAL 


THE  PROPOSAL 

In  June,  an  official  report  was  leaked 
to  Santa  Barbara  Independent  reporter 
Kelsey  Brugger  detailing  how  Uni¬ 
fied  Command— a  group  consisting  of 
representatives  from  Plains,  the  U.S. 
Coast  Guard,  Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  California  Fish  and  Wildlife  and 
Santa  Barbara  County— had  proposed  a 
media  strateg)"^  that  would  “target”  spe- 
eific  reporters  to  spread  the  message  of 
its  cleanup  progress.  The  proposal  can  be 
downloaded  at  bit.ly/lMWv4aT. 

“In  recent  days,  there  have  been 
a  couple  of  neutral  to  negative  local 
news  stories  about  perceived  lack 
of  accessibility  to  UC  and  in-field 
operations,”  the  proposal  stated. 
“Additionally,  Ave  are  beginning  to  detect 
significant  concern  from  the  community 
about  response  efforts  and  a  lack  of 
understanding  about  AA'hy  and  Avhere 
operations  are  happening.” 

The  proposal  continued,  “...Ave  may 
leave  the  public  AAath  the  perception  that 
AA^e  are  abandoning  some  areas  and  not 
completing  operations.  It  is  important  to 
get  ahead  of  these  incorrect  concerns  and 
not  leave  tarballs  or  questions  on  oil  fin¬ 
gerpainting  as  the  main  topies  currently 
trending  in  media  coverage.” 

Six  reporters,  including  Brugger,  Coo¬ 
per,  Los  Angeles  Times  reporter  JaAaer 
Panzar,  Santa  Barbara  Independent 
photographer  Paul  Wellman,  and  televi¬ 
sion  reporters  John  Palminteri  and  Juan  Carlos  Gonzalez,  were  targeted  for 
their  “neutral  to  positive”  reporting.  Each  journalist  was  intited  to  a  private 
press  conference  on  June  10  at  Refugio  Beach,  AA^here  they  could  meet  and 
inter\aeAv  representatfres  one-on-one. 

Approved  and  signed-off  by  Unified  Command,  the  proposal  highlighted 
each  reporter’s  journalism  background,  social  media  handles,  reporting  style 
and  linked  to  selected  stories  they  had  reported  about  on  the  oil  spill,  along 
AAith  an  accompanying  photo  of  each  reporter.  The  entire  portfolio  eerily 
resembled  a  most  Avanted  list. 

Biaigger  said  she  was  “surprised”  Avhen  she  read  over  the  proposal.  To  her, 
the  outlined  details  showed  hoAV  Unified  Command  had  handpicked  journal¬ 
ists  like  herself  to  turnaround  and  Avrite  positfre  cleanup  effort  stories. 

Although  Brugger  said  the  report  looked  “sloppy”  and  “throAATi  together” 

(her  phone  number  Avas  printed  incorrectly  in  the  proposal),  she  admitted,  “It 
AA'^as  a  little  bit  creepy.” 

“Nothing  they  printed  was  salacious,”  she  said.  “But  the  bigger  picture  is 


N  NAY  19,  MORE  THAN 

100,000  gallons  of  oil  spilled  into 
the  Pacific  Ocean  and  coated  the 
Refugio  State  Beach  shoreline 
in  Santa  Barbara  County,  Calif. 
Lara  Cooper,  general  assignment 
reporter  and  photographer  for 
local  community  news  website 
Noozhawk  (noozhawk.com),  was 
one  of  the  first  journalists  on  the 
scene  that  day.  As  she  drove  to 
the  site,  Cooper  said  from  three  miles  away  she  could  smell 
the  crude  oil.  When  she  arrived  to  the  beach,  the  entire  bay 
was  covered  in  black  oil  slick. 

"It  was  really  bad,"  Cooper  said.  "A  catastrophe.” 

But  according  to  the  Santa  Barbara  reporter,  the  initial 
reports  from  Plains  All  American  Pipeline,  the  Houston-based 
oil  company  responsible  for  the  ruptured  pipeline,  minimized 
what  had  transpired  at  the  scene.  The  Los  Angeles  Times 
reported  the  company  had  initially  estimated  about  21,000 
gallons  were  spilled,  but  later  revised  the  number  to  five 
times  that  amount.  Officials  even  previously  reported  the  line 
had  been  abandoned.  Cooper  wrote  in  an  article  published 
the  day  of  the  spill. 

When  something  as  disastrous  as  an  oil  spill  occurs  in  your 
backyard,  it’s  up  to  Cooper  and  other  local  journalists  to  ask 
the  tough  questions  in  order  to  get  the  correct  information 
out  to  the  community.  But  reporters  would  soon  find  out 
about  a  secret  media  briefing  proposal  that  not  only  raised 
questions  about  how  Plains  and  government  officials  wanted 
to  handle  the  press,  it  would  also  expose  the  calculating 
moves  happening  behind  the  scenes. 


Kelsey  Brugger,  Santa 
Barbara  independent 
reporter 
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Cooper  took  this  photo 
just  a  few  hours  before 
Unified  Command  shut 
down  the  beach.  The 
photo  went  viral  and 
appeared  on  the  front 
page  of  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Post. 
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they  tried  to  create  the  news  by  hold¬ 
ing  a  private  press  conference  ^^^th 
liandpicked  journalists  they  invited. 

It’s  bizarre.” 

Brugger  wasn’t  able  to  meet  on  the 
original  date,  but  she  met  ^^^th  the 
group  on  .June  11.  “The  information 
they  gave  out  was  very  limited.  A  lot 
oi  the  questions  the  public  and  I  were 
iisking  weren’t  being  answered,  like 
how  far  have  the  tarballs  traveled? 
Unified  Command  personnel  would 
not  answer  many  questions  posed  by 
journalists  and  the  public,  citing  an 
ongoing  federal  investigation.” 

But  the  entire  process  can  be  com¬ 
pletely  frustrating  for  reporters  who 
need  answers  in  order  to  relay  it  to  the 
public. 

Cooper  attended  the  private  meet¬ 
ing  .June  10  with  officials,  and  like 
Brugger,  she  felt  the  answ’^ers  she 
received  were  “tightly  controlled”  as 
though  they  w^ere  reciting  scripted 
lines. 

The  Noozhaw'^k  reporter  w'^as  invited 
to  the  conference  after  receiving  a 
phone  call  from  a  public  information 
officer  from  the  Joint  Information 
Center.  It  wasn’t  until  Cooper  read 
about  the  leaked  media  proposal  in 
the  Independent  that  she  realized  her 
i  notation  had  come  with  manipulative 
intentions.  After  reading  Brugger’s 
stor>'^  about  the  proposal  and  going 
through  the  packet  herself.  Cooper 


realized  it  had  been  a  “calculated” 
move.  Before  even  sitting  wnth  her. 
Cooper  said,  “(The  group)  already  had 
a  chosen  message.” 

Like  Brugger,  the  proposal  made 
her  feel  “uneasy.” 

“You  can  get  all  that  information 
with  a  quick  Google  search,  but  some¬ 
one  certainly  did  their  homew'^ork,” 
Cooper  said. 

Afterward,  she  said  she  w^as  contact¬ 
ed  by  a  few"^  county  officials  who  were 
shocked  to  hear  about  the  proposal. 
“They  reached  out  and  said  how  sorry 
it  happened.” 

The  LosArigeles  Times  declined  to 
comment,  but  Times  columnist  Steve 
Lopez  wTOte  about  an  incident  ^vith 
Santa  Barbara  County  Supervisor  Ja¬ 
net  Wolf  and  her  chief  of  staff.  Wlien 
they  drove  to  the  county’s  emergency 
operations  center  to  offer  support  after 
the  spill,  they  w^ere  stopped  at  the  gate 
by  someone  who  worked  for  Plains. 

“I  w^as  appalled,”  Wolf  said  in  Lo¬ 
pez’s  column.  “...I  said  this  is  wholly 
inappropriate,  to  have  our  polluter 
telling  me  and  anyone  else  that  they 
can’t  come  into  the  building.” 

Wolf  told  Independent  columnist 
Barney  Brantingham  that  the  county 
had  pulled  out  of  the  Unified  Com¬ 
mand’s  Joint  Information  Center 
and  “called  for  the  county  to  divorce 
itself  of  the  tainted  Unified  Command 
group  that  (was)  in  charge  of  the  spill 
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cleanup.” 

She  told  Brantinghani  that  she  found 
the  secret  selection  scheme  “horrible” 
and  “degrading  to  reporters.” 

Brantinghani ’s  column  “Big  Oil,  Big 
Brother”  (bit.ly/lgOV9un)  featured 
Wolfs  side  of  the  story,  and  when 
I  spoke  \\ith  the  wTiter,  he  said,  “I 
was  stunned  and  shocked  that  they 
thought  they  could  manipulate  the 
news.  1  wonder  if  this  is  how  they 
operate  all  the  time  for  favorable  cov¬ 
erage.”  And  the  fact  that  this  proposal 
w;is  leaked  to  his  newspaper  told  him, 
“It  was  not  meant  for  our  eyes.” 

“Someone  thought  better  to  give  it 
to  Kelsey,”  he  said.  ‘They  knew  she 
had  a  role  to  inform  the  public.” 

THE  BIGGER  PICTURE 

According  to  Biaigger,  when  she 
cisked  the  Joint  Information  Center 


about  the  report  and  how  the  jour¬ 
nalists  were  selected,  she  was  told 
“authorities  chose  reporters  based  on 
who  requested  the  most  information 
and  then  turned  that  material  into 
news  stories,” 

Wlien  I  spoke  ^^^th  Alexia  Retallack, 
Office  Spill  Prevention  and  Response 
spokesperson  for  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  Fish  and  Wildlife,  she  explained 
that  several  media  outlets  were  looked 
at  from  newspapers,  radio,  and  telcNd- 
sion.  There  were  originally  eight  to 
nine  slots  open,  but  since  Unified 
Command  had  veiy’^  limited  time  to 
meet  with  reporters  one-on-one,  not 
eveiy'one  could  participate. 

“We  had  one  radio  station  and  one 
Hispanic  station  tell  us  they  w^eren’t 
interested,”  she  said. 

For  the  six  reporters  w^ho  made  the 
final  cut,  Retallack  said  it  wasn’t  about 


them  indhidually,  but  more  about  the 
specific  topics  and  issues  they  covered. 

Wlien  I  asked  if  having  a  media 
proposal  targeting  journalists  was 
normal,  Retallack  said  eveiy^  oil  spill 
and  market  w^as  different,  but  she  did 
admit  it  was  a  poor  word  choice  to 
use  “target”  in  the  proposal.  It  w^asn’t 
about  targeting  these  reporters,  she 
said,  it  was  about  engaging  \vith  them. 

“Prosading  the  best  access  to  the 
paper  and  station,”  she  explained. 

^V^^en  asked  about  the  talking 
points  pro\dded  in  the  proposal,  Retal¬ 
lack  said  they  w'ere  to  help  officials  be 
more  prepared  "with  responses  instead 
of  sa>ing,  “I  don’t  know'^”  to  reporters. 
“It’s  all  about  preparation,”  she  said. 

The  private  press  conference  was 
about  a  “conversation,”  Retallack  said, 
fi’om  there  it  w'^as  up  to  the  reporters  to 
keep  digging  and  go  further  into  their 
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news  reporting. 

Retallack  said  so  far,  journalists 
who  were  not  invited  to  the  priv'^ate 
press  conference  in  June  have  not 
cpiestioned  their  procedure.  And 
Noozhawk’s  Cooper  said  if  her  orga¬ 
nization  had  not  been  on  the  list,  she 
would  have  been  more  concerned. 

I  asked  our  Business  of  News  col¬ 
umnist  Tim  Gallagher  to  shed  some 
light  on  the  situation.  Gallagher  is  a 
former  editor  and  publisher,  who  is 
now  president  of  The  2020  Netw^ork, 
a  communications  firm  specializing  in 
media  and  community  relations  and 
crisis  management. 

“T  think  (Plains’)  PR  company  was 
dealing  with  a  crisis  and  a  client  who 
was  not  viewed  s^onpathetically  by  the 
community  or  media,”  he  said.  “But  I 
am  not  sure  you  should  ev^er  commit 
to  a  client  that  a  reporter  will  be  neu¬ 


tral  or  positwe.  You  can  commit  that 
you  will  provide  the  journalist  with  in¬ 
formation  and  your  point  of  view%  and 
then  expect  the  reporter  to  be  fair.” 

When  “journalists  live  in  a  fish  bowl, 
it  is  a  price  (they)  pay,”  Gallagher  said. 

“I  know  some  reporters  w'ho  use  social 
media  vety  w'^ell.  They  tweet  about  w^hat 
they  are  covering.  They  refer  to  their 
coverage  and  the  cov^erage  of  other 
media  outlets.  They  might  engage  in 
dialogue  and  answer  questions  from 
readers.  That’s  great.  But  your  personal 
life  and  personal  views  must  be  consid¬ 
ered  public  when  you  live  out  loud.” 

Refugio  State  Beach  reopened  to  the 
public  July  17,  two  months  after  the 
oil  spill.  At  that  point,  cleanup  efforts 
w’^ere  still  ongoing,  and  the  cost  to 
clean  up  almost  100  miles  of  beaches 
had  reached  about  $92  million,  re¬ 
ported  the  Los  Angeles  Tim  es. 


As  the  investigation  continues, 
so  does  the  storv',  but  tactics  must 
change. 

In  his  column,  Lopez  wrote,  “A 
strategy  to  handpick  reporters  and 
tty  to  control  the  news  is  unethical 
enough.  But  having  Plains  in  on  the 
deal  makes  it  all  the  more  imperative 
for  the  media  to  keep  asking  what  they 
don’t  w'^ant  us  to  know.” 

It’s  no  wonder  there’s  big  mistrust 
betw'^een  oil  companies  and  the  public 
when  something  as  terrible  as  an  oil 
spill  occurs,  especially  w'hen  they  learn 
oil  executives  are  pulling  the  strings 
behind  the  curtain.  No  matter  how 
friendly  or  resourceful  officials  may 
seem,  reporters  must  stay  vigilant  in 
their  duties  to  report  the  facts.  Instead 
of  being  spoon-fed  answers  at  private 
press  conferences,  they  must  investi¬ 
gate  further  into  the  truth.  ■ 
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HOW  J-SCHOOLS 
ARE  EMBRACING 
REAL-WORLD 
REPORTING 


Boston  University  journalism  professor  Michelle 
Johnson  s  students  had  covered  the  Boston  Marathon  for 
years,  providing  text,  image  and  \ideo  updates  to  their 
student  audience  as  well  as  established  media  partners.  But 
cis  her  reporting  team  of  20  began  to  finish  their  work  and 
wander  back  to  campus  on  April  15,  2013,  she  got  a  call 
from  a  student,  sa^ang  she’d  heard  two  loud  bangs  and  now 
eveiyone  was  running  away.  Wliile  wire  senices  had  no 
information,  a  quick  cheek  of  Twitter  showed  Johnson  that 
chaos  w'as  unfolding  near  the  race  finish,  with  her  students 
peppered  all  around. 

“I  sent  out  an  SOS  to  check  in  and  tell  them  to  let  us 
know^  you’re  OK,”  Johnson  said.  “Then,  start  reporting.” 

In  the  hours  and  days  that  followed,  Johnson’s  students 
w'ere  at  the  epicenter  of  reporting  the  Boston  Marathon 
bombings,  the  biggest  national  new's  stoiy  of  the  year.  But 
she  couldn’t  escape  being  struck  by  how^  close  they  were  to 
harm’s  w'ay  and  how  her  role  as  their  teacher  had  changed. 

As  more  programs  embrace  clinical  approaches  to 
journalism  education— knowm  to  many  as  the  “teach¬ 
ing  hospital  model” — educators  within  these  schools  are 
becoming  something  akin  to  accidental  publishers.  Tw'o 
bombs  spaced  just  12  seconds  apart  opened  Johnson’s  eyes 
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IN  LIVE  NEWS 

Proponents  of  the  teaching  hos¬ 
pital  model  use  the  metaphor 
to  urge  journalism  programs  to 
sen'e  their  communities  by  engaging 
in  real-world  reporting  and  published 
news  coverage  that  both  serv^es  the 
local  area  and  benefits  from  the  latest 
academic  research.  Like  an  academic 
medical  center  that  trains  tomorrow’s 
doctors  while  treating  cancer  patients 
and  researching  new  chemotherapies, 
an  academic  journalism  program 
should  teach  students,  report  on  its 


to  her  transformation:  Educators 
now  need  to  tackle  the  legal,  ethical 
and  fiscal  issues  news  publishers  have 
long  encountered.  And  while  some 
are  well-prepared  for  and  supported 
in  this  endeavor,  others  may  find  their 
institutions’  responses  lacking. 
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community  and  develop  cutting-edge 
technologies  and  stontelling  ap- 
]U’oachcs.  These  clinical  evangelists 
heavily  emphasize  experimentation 
and  innovation,  urging  J-Schools  to 
realize  the  promise  of  digital  media 
I'or  journalism  and  help  students  both 
niiistcr  the  skills  needed  in  today’s 
information  economy  and  imagine 
new  means  for  gathering  and  commu¬ 
nicating  news. 

Boston  University  News  Sendee  is 
one  such  effort.  Though  not  a  fully 
formed  teaching  hospital,  it’s  certainly 
a  functioning  journalism  clinic.  Con¬ 
ceived  iis  a  place  to  enable  students  to 
{publish  their  work  publicly,  the  news 
sendee  ties  together  young  reporters 


across  a  I'ange  of  classes,  including 
multimedia  reporting  and  photojour¬ 
nalism.  As  its  faculty  adviser,  Johnson 
considered  herself  a  teacher  primarily, 
but  when  the  bombings  struck,  she 
found  the  publisher  role  unexpected 
and  unnendng  as  crisis  arose. 

“We  were  right  nexd  to  eveiy^body 
else  covering  the  stor}',  but  we  had  not 
had  that  conversation  in  advance,”  she 
said.  ‘‘That’s  the  one  thing  ever>'  school 
doing  this  teaching  hospital  model  has 
to  think  about.  How  do  you  handle  the 
need  to  be  careftil  and  safe?” 

And  while  BU’s  situation  was 
particularly  dramatic  and  traumatic, 
schools  are  dealing  evety  day  \\dth 
questions  large  and  small  that  once 


were  kept  far  more  in  the  domain  of 
professional  news  organizations. 

START  WITH  THE 
LAWYERS 

or  Frank  LoMonte,  executive 
director  of  the  Student  Press 
Law  Center,  most  institutions 
he  encounters  that  are  doing  clinical 
journalism  are  not  fully  versed  in  the 
possible  legal  ramifications  of  that 


^Executive  editor  Jacquee  Petchel  leads  a 
morning  news  meeting  for  the  2014  News21 
investigation  into  gun  rights  and  regulations. 
(Photo  by  Kaard  Bombe/Courtesy  of  Walter 
Cronkite  School  of  Journalism  and  Mass 
Communication) 
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work.  The  very  first  question  almost 
always  unanswered  is  who  owns  the 
work  itself.  Does  a  student  who  takes 
a  photograph  for  a  class  hold  the  copy¬ 
right?  The  answer  in  the  past  would 
almost  certainly  have  been  yes.  But 
what  if  she  takes  it  for  Boston  Univer¬ 
sity  News  Service?  Does  the  journal¬ 
ism  department  now  hold  it? 

In  Johnson’s  situation,  a  student 
had  captured  images  of  bomber  Ta¬ 
merlan  Tsarnaev  for  an  earlier  profile 
of  him  as  a  boxer.  A  fellow  faculty 
member,  recognizing  the  monetary 
value  of  pictures  virtually  every  news 
outlet  would  want,  helped  the  student 
negotiate  sales.  Yet  because  faculty- 
student  collaborations  are  common  in 
the  teaching  hospital  model,  LoMonte 
fears  situations  ^^^ll  become  murkier 
when  an  instructor  is  a  co-creator  with 
fiscal  interests  in  works  produced  in 


an  educational  setting. 

Far  more  money  is  on  the  line  ^vith 
questions  of  defamation,  which  have 
not  yet  been  tested  in  the  clinical 
model.  Yet  experiences  with  student 
media— when  plaintiffs  often  try  to  go 
after  the  deeper  pockets  of  the  institu¬ 
tion— tell  LoMonte  that  joumeilism 
programs  should  proceed  with  cau¬ 
tion.  The  first  and  most  critical  issue 
is  whether  students  working  on  live 
news  experiments  in  classes  \vill  be  de¬ 
fended  by  the  university’s  legal  counsel 
and  covered  by  its  insurance  carrier. 

LoMonte  said  if  a  plaintiff  were 
to  sue  the  university  and  a  student 
jointly,  the  answer  to  both  is  likely 
yes.  But  if  the  students  alone  are  sued 
for  their  individual  actions,  they’re  far 
more  likely  to  be  on  their  own  Avithout 
university  defense  or  coverage.  This 
flies  in  the  face  of  what  many  educa¬ 


tors  see — and  value — as  their  primaiy^ 
role  with  students,  serving  as  mentor, 
guide  and,  at  times,  protector.  The 
transformation  to  a  different  role, 
according  to  LoMonte,  can  be  difficult 
for  individual  professors,  as  well  as  for 
the  institutions  that  employ  them. 

“Part  of  the  reason  these  conversa¬ 
tions  haven’t  been  had  is  that  people 
don’t  want  to  know  the  answer,’’  he 
said. 

Equally  counterintuitive  are 
considerations  when  lab  journalism 
courses  get  into  the  business  of  cover¬ 
ing  sensitive  issues  involving  their 
own  institutions.  Student  media  have 
encountered  trouble  in  these  interac¬ 
tions,  including  a  noted  fight  between 
Oregon  State  University  and  its 
campus  media  adviser  when  she  filed 
a  request  seeking  salary  records. 

While  LoMonte  recognizes  that 
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many  instructors  would  like  to  stand 
firmly  bet\veen  their  students  and  any 
looming  trouble,  educators  would  be 
wise  to  get  out  of  the  w'ay. 

“Do  not  ever  put  yourself  into  a 
position  that  makes  you  directly  ad¬ 
versarial  and  a  possible  legal  plaintiff 
against  your  owm  institution,”  he  said, 
“'fhe  name  of  a  student  needs  to  go 
on  the  request  for  records  and  not  an 
employee.  If  it  becomes  necessary  to 
have  a  legal  confrontation  to  have  ac¬ 
cess  to  records  or  access  to  meetings, 
the  face  of  that  confrontation  needs  to 
be  a  student’s  face.” 

ETHICS  IN  ACTION 

eyond  the  questions  of  what 
the  law  says  students  and 
professors  can  do  lie  the 
thorny  issues  of  w^hat  ethics  tell  them 
they  should  do.  It’s  in  this  arena  that 
the  Universifr  of  Oklahoma’s  David 
Craig  sees  tremendous  promise  in 
the  clinical  model.  An  accomplished 
ethics  scholar,  Craig  has  been  at  the 
center  of  OU’s  live  news  experiment  as 
part  of  the  Online  New's  Association’s 
Challenge  Fund  for  Innov'^ation  in 
.lournalism  Education.  As  his  stu¬ 
dents  have  reported  on  povert>'  within 
low'-income  communities,  they’ve  had 
rich  interactions  with  questions  of 
confidential  sourcing,  inter\iewing  on 
sensitive  issues  and  expanding  their 
owm  perspectives.  Craig  appreciates 
seeing  them  take  the  lessons  they 


learn  in  class  and  apply  them  in  re^ll- 
world  settings. 

“I  certainly  find  in  teaching  my  eth¬ 
ics  class,  students  get  most  excited  in 
talking  about  issues  that  are  happen¬ 
ing  than  they  generally  do  with  w'hat’s 
in  a  textbook,”  Craig  said.  “If  they’re 
engaged  in  these  experiences,  they 
bring  that  to  the  classroom,  and  it  can 
enrich  and  deepen  the  discussion  of 
ethics.” 

Jacquee  Pechtel,  executive  editor  of 
New"s21  at  Arizona  State  University’s 
Cronkite  School  of  Journalism  and 
Mass  Communication,  agreed.  “Edi¬ 
tors  and  professors  and  people  w'ho 
are  working  \vith  students  in  a  hands- 
on  environment  teach  ethics  not  just 
in  the  classroom,  but  as  situations 
arise  as  you  go.” 

New^s21,  arguably  the  most  robust 
and  successful  clinical  journalism 
education  e.xperience  in  the  country, 
has  involved  more  than  500  students 
across  nearly  10  years  and  produced 
major  projects  on  drugs,  health, 
diversity  and  energ}%  among  others. 

Its  recent  efforts  covering  guns  and 
heroin  raised  many  ethical  consider¬ 
ations,  Pechtel  said.  She  sees  her  vast 
new'^sroom  experience  combined  ^vith 
academic  resources  and  support  of 
ASU  as  essential  in  helping  students 
narigate  both  law'  and  ethics  as  they 
wind  their  w'ay. 

“I  think  we  all  know  collectively  how 
to  cover  the  bases,”  she  said.  “I  feel  like 


I’m  doing  the  greatest  thing  on  earth 
because  they’re  all  there,  and  there’s 
all  this  brainpower.” 

UNDERWRITING 

EXPERIMENTATION 

he  legal  and  ethical  ques¬ 
tions  that  arise  in  real-world 
journalism  experimenta¬ 
tion  mirror  those  in  the  newsrooms 
Pechtel  has  inhabited  throughout 
her  professional  career.  But  another 
consideration  on  the  minds  of  new's 
publishers  takes  a  morphed  form  in 
higher  education:  money. 

Anyone  with  even  a  w'hiff  of  aw'are- 
ness  over  the  last  decade  w'ell  know's 
the  business  model  travails  in  new's.  At 
the  outset  of  the  disruption,  some  saw' 
academia  as  one  solution.  If  journal¬ 
ism  schools  could  engage  in  and  sup¬ 
port  local  reporting,  they  might  help 
offset  job  losses  and  thinning  local 
and  state  coverage.  But  w'hile  efforts 
like  the  Capital  News  Sei^'ice  at  the 
University  of  Maiy'land  have  grown  as 
newsrooms  shrank,  other  innovative 
outlets  could  not  sustain  themselves. 
The  University  of  California  at  Berke¬ 
ley  cut  loose  Mission  Local,  saring 
it  could  no  longer  absorb  the  cost  of 
something  not  central  to  its  core  cur¬ 
riculum. 

At  the  University  of  Wisconsin- 
Madison,  1  spent  a  dozen  years 
rtinning  a  magazine  class  that  gives 
students  a  clinical  experience  in  long- 
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sion  of  journalism,  you  can  get  hurt.” 

For  educators  trying  to  learn  from 
Johnson  and  others,  a  visit  to  the  BU 
News  Service  archive  of  the  marathon 
coverage  is  a  lesson  in  what  is  pos¬ 
sible  when  big  news  erupts.  As  more 
courses  and  programs  take  advantage 
of  the  many  means  to  now  publish 
publicly,  they  "will  be  vtise  to  learn  the 
lessons  of  publishers  and  attend  to 
the  fiscal,  legal  and  ethical  issues  that 
arise.  ■ 


Kathleen  Bartzen  Culver  is  an  assistant 
professor  in  the  School  of  Journalism  ^ 
Mass  Communication  at  the  University 
ofWisconsin-Madison,  teaching  and 
researching  at  the  intersection  of  ethics 
and  digital  media  practices.  Culver  also 
serves  as  associate  director  of  the  Center 
for  Journalism  Ethics  and  education 
curator  for  PBS  MediaShift. 
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form  and  multimedia  journalism.  As 
publisher  over  the  endeavor— which 
includes  development  of  strateg}' 
to  sustain  print,  online  and  tablet 
versions  of  Curb  magazine— I  was 
constantly  engaged  v^ath  students  in 
figuring  out  how  we  would  negotiate 
print  contracts,  sell  ads  and  fundraise 
our  way  to  getting  on  press  and  into 
the  app  store. 

Students  learned  a  great  deal  from 
selling  t-shirts  and  trying  to  convince 
a  golf  course  to  advertise  in  a  maga¬ 
zine  that  comes  out  once  a  year  in 
winter.  Yet  we  never  had  the  full  set 
of  fiscal  demands  a  publisher  actu¬ 
ally  faces.  From  a  free  Web  serv'er  to 
unpaid  staff,  we  had  advantages  a  city 
regional  magazine  would  never  know'. 
One  of  the  most  important  things  to 
remember  in  teaching  students  in  a 
clinical  environment  is  showing  them 


how'  different  the  world  outside  can 
be. 

LEARNING  FROM 
THE  LESSONS 

or  Michelle  Johnson,  the  stark 
reality  of  her  ‘Tads”  out  on  the 
street  as  a  dangerous  situation 
unfolded  called  for  a  more  thoughtful 
approach  to  planning  for  their  safety. 
Educational  experimentation  is  all  well 
and  good,  she  says,  but  faculties  need  to 
think  about  issues  before  they  arise.  BU 
held  and  participated  in  staff  and  town- 
hall  meetings  following  their  coverage 
and  has  focused  planning  on  safety,  as 
w'ell  as  ethics  discussions  about  graphic 
coverage  in  breaking  new's. 

“This  stuff  can  happen,  and  we  have 
to  talk  more  about  that,”  she  says.  “It’s 
not  just  overseas  in  some  war-tom 
area.  Sometimes  just  in  the  commis¬ 


Imagination  allows  us  to 
escape  the  predictable. 

It  enables  us  to  reply  to 
the  common  wisdom  that  we 
cannot  soar  by  saying, 
'Just  watch!’ 

Bill  Bradley 
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Clay  Fisher  has  joined  The  New  York 
Times  Co.  as  senior  vice  president, 
consumer  marketing.  He  is  respon¬ 
sible  for  managing  all  subscription 
revenues  for  the  paper’s  multiplatform 
products  and  semces.  Fisher  comes  to 
the  rimes  from  DIRECTV  where  he 
was  director,  head  of  digital  mar¬ 
keting  and  e-commerce  since  2011. 
Pre\iously,  Fisher  led  global  digital 
marketing  and  traffic  acquisitions  for 
a  startup  v^ithin  Travelocity.  He  spent 
four  years  at  Monster  Worldwide 
from  2005-2009  and  was  managing 
director  of  Intellitrafric,  Inc.,  an  online 
marketing  consulting  firm  he  founded 
in  1998. 

Lori  Fritz  has  been  promoted  to  sales 
and  marketing  director  for  the  Fort 
Wayne  Newspapers  in  Indiana.  She 
will  be  responsible  for  all  of  advertis¬ 
ing  revenue.  Fritz  joined  the  company 
in  1986  and  has  held  several  positions 
in  marketing  and  circulation  over  the 
years.  Most  recently,  she  served  as 
circulation  director. 

T.  Pat  Cavanaugh  has  retired  as 
publisher  of  The  Covington  News  and 
The  Rockdale  News  in  Georgia.  A 
veteran  of  the  newspaper  business  for 
50  years,  Cavanaugh  began  his  career 
cis  a  delivery  person.  He  came  to  The 
Covington  News  as  general  manager  in 
2008  and  subsequently  w^as  promoted 
to  publisher.  The  Rockdale  News  be¬ 
gan  publication  in  2011  and  Cavana¬ 
ugh  has  been  its  only  publisher. 

~  Jim  Perry  has  been 
promoted  to  publish¬ 
er  of  The  West  Plains 
(Mo.)  Daily  Quill. 
Perry  has  nearly  40 
years  of  experience 
publishing  commu¬ 
nity  new'spapers.  He 
ran  The  Daily  Register  in  Gainesville, 
Texas  for  five  years;  w'^orked  with  Phil¬ 
lips  Media  as  publisher  for  papers  in 
Eureka  Springs  and  Beriywille,  Ark; 
and  was  publisher  of  the  Hope  (Ai'k.) 

editorandpublisher.com 


Star,  as  well  as  a  mid-sized  daily  in 
Leesburg,  Fla. 

Lisa  Reese  has  been  named  presi¬ 
dent  and  publisher  of  the  Pensacola 
(¥\ei.)  News  Journal.  Reese  was  most 
recently  tyce  president  of  publishing 
in  charge  of  the  Western  Pennsylvania 
division  for  Calkins  Media.  Before 
joining  Calkins  Media,  Reese  served  in 
various  financial  roles  for  Community 
Newspaper  Holdings,  Inc.  and  Thom¬ 
son  Newspapers. 

Robert  R.  Brennan  has  been  named 
director  of  political  and  advocacy 
partnerships  ^vith  The  McClatchy  Co. 
Brennan  was  previously  ^^ce  president 
of  sales  and  strategic  solutions  for  The 
New  Republie  in  Washington,  D.C. 
Prior  to  his  position  there,  Brennan 
w'^orked  as  a  national  account  director 
for  the  National  Journal. 

Sam  Dolnick  has 
been  promoted  to 
associate  editor  at 
The  New  York  Times. 
Dolnick  wall  serve  as 
the  bridge  between 
the  masthead,  the 
new  digital  teams, 
editors  and  reporters.  He  w^as  previ¬ 
ously  a  senior  editor  for  mobile  at  the 
Times  followang  a  stint  on  the  sports 
desk. 


transformation  officer.  He  later  w^ent 
on  to  become  chief  transformation 
and  revenue  officer  before  taking  on 
the  role  of  COO  in  January  2012. 

Dave  Dreeszen, 
longtime  business 
editor  of  the  Sioux 
City  Journal, 

has  been  promoted 
to  managing  editor/ 
news.  Dreeszen 
joined  the  paper  as  a 
political  reporter  and  general  assign¬ 
ment  reporter  in  1989.  He  was  named 
city  hall  reporter  in  1993  and  business 
editor  in  1999-  During  his  career,  he 
has  won  numerous  state  and  national 
awards,  most  recently  for  his  coverage 
of  gaming  issues  in  Sioux  City. 

Donovan  Atkinson 
has  been  named  edi¬ 
tor  of  The  Oshkosh 
Northwestern  in  Wis¬ 
consin.  Atkinson  has 
served  in  a  variety 
of  roles  at  the  news 
organization  since 
joining  the  paper  in  2005,  including 
copy  editor,  assistant  news  editor  and 
most  recently,  leading  its  community 
newsroom  outreach  efforts. 

Veronica  Chao  has  been  named 
editor  of  the  Boston  Globe  magazine 


Marian  Pittman  has  become  the  executive  vice 
president  of  digital  strategy  for  Cox  Media  Group 
and  will  oversee  the  company’s  digital  strategy, 
content  and  sales  efforts.  Pittman’s  division  will 
P  also  include  CMG’s  digital  content  desk,  Fans  First 
Media  and  the  Washington  D.C.  news  bureau.  . 
Prior  to  this,  Pittman  was  the  vice  president  of 
news  and  marketing  for  television  at  CMG.. 


Wayne  Parrish  has  retired  from  his 
position  as  the  chief  operating  officer 
of  Postmedia  Network  Inc.  Parrish 
joined  Postmedia  in  2010  as  the  chief 


Boston  Globe  Survday  Magazine.  She 
will  direct  all  facets  of  the  maga¬ 
zine’s  operations.  She  has  served 
as  assistant  editor  for  the  Boston 
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NewsPeople 


Globe  Sunday  Adagazine  since  2011. 
Chao  joined  the  Globe  in  2007  Jis  edi¬ 
tor  od City  Weekly.  Prior  to  that,  she 
ser\’ed  as  the  editor  of  the  Improper 
Bo.'itonian  magazine  for  five  years. 


entertainment-focused  digital  vertical 
and  wall  w'ork  closely  with  colleagues 
across  the  newsroom  to  increase  the 
T’/z/jes’ efforts  and  relevance  in  these 
areas  of  coverage.  Frere-Jones  comes 


regional  director  for  Chitas  Media’s 
Southern  Ohio  new'spapers.  Strieker 
brings  with  her  experience  from  a 
number  of  new'spaper  companies,  in¬ 
cluding  Thomson  Newspapers,  Browm 


John  Ross  has  been  named  managing 
editor  of  The  Times-Tribune  in  Corbin, 
Ky.,  w'here  he  most  recently  ser^'ed  as 
staff  writer.  Ross  began  his  career  in 
journalism  at  the  Bristol  (Va.)  Herald 
Cf  Courier.  He  sen'^ed  in  various  posi¬ 
tions  at  new'spapers  in  North  Carolina 
l^efore  being  named  managing  editor 
at  The  Citizen  Tribune  in  Morristown, 
'fenn. 


Stephen  Wade  has 
been  named \ice 

^ president  of  audience 
*  dov  The  Augusta  {Gsl) 

Chionide,  direct- 
ing  new's,  marketing 
and  digital  efforts 
for  the  newspap>er. 

Pre^iously,  he  has  ser\'ed  as  the  regional 
jiublisher  for  BH  Media  Group  in  Flor¬ 
ence,  S.C.,  the  senior  group  publisher 
for  Gatehouse  Media  in  Independence, 
Mo.,  the  editor  and  publisher  of  The 
Ado7'ning Sun  in  Pittsburg,  Kan.,  and 
the  director  of  operations  for  the  Topeka 
(Kiui.)  Capital- Journal. 

Sasha  Frere-Jones  has  joined  the 
Los  Angeles  Times  as  cultural  critic 
at  large,  w'here  he  will  help  launch  an 


Robert  O’Leary  has  been  named  publishW  of 
Digital  First  Media’s  four  New  York  newspapers: 
the  Saratogian,  The  Record,  the  Daily  Freeman 
and  the  Oneida  Dispatch.  Most  recently,  O’Leary 
served  as  general  manager  of  the  Daily  Free¬ 
man.  He  joined  DFM  after  spending  time  with 
The  Poughkeepsie  (N.Y.)  Journal  where  he  was 
advertising  director.  He  previously  served  there 
as  retail  advertising  manager,  online  sales  and 
marketing  manager  and  as  a  retail  and  classi¬ 
fied  sales  representative. 


to  the  Times  from  Genius,  an  an¬ 
notation  website,  w'here  he  w'as  an 
executive  editor.  He  w'as  a  staff  writer 
and  pop  music  critic  at  TheNeio  York¬ 
er  from  2004  to  2015,  and  before  that, 
he  wrote  for  the  Village  Voice,  Spin 
and  The  New  York  Times. 


Pamela  Strieker  has 
been  named  pub¬ 
lisher  of  The  Lima 
(Ohio)  News.  She 
prexiously  ser\'ed  as 
the  publisher  of  the 
Wilmington  (Ohio) 
News-Journal  for  the 
past  14  years.  She  w'as  also  an  assistant 


Publishing,  Gannett  and  Ohio  Com¬ 
munity  Media.  She  spent  nearly  seven 
years  wath  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer. 

Susan  T.  Light  has  been  named 
editor  of  the  Chatham  (Va.)  Star-Tri¬ 
bune.  Light  has  been  a  reporter  at  the 
Star-Tribune  since  December  2013 
and  pretyously  wrote  for  the  paper 
from  1986-1991  before  leawng  the 
publication.  She  taught  English  and 
journalism  at  Hargrave  Military'  Acad¬ 
emy  in  Chatham  for  13  years  before 
returning  to  new'spapers. 

Kerin  Gentzel  has  joined  Gan¬ 
nett  Co.,  Inc  as  chief  revenue  of- 


ACQUISITIONS 

Central  Texas  Publishing,  LP  has 
acquired  the  assets  of  Milam  County 
Newspapers,  LLC.  including  The 
Cameron  Herald  and  Ihorndale 
Champion  in  Texas.  Also  included 
in  the  transaction  were  the  Marlin 
Democrat  and  Rosebud  News,  also  in 
Texas,  assets  of  Marlin  Publications. 
LLC.  Hcink  Hargrave,  group  manager 
of  Central  Texas  Pubhsliing.  LP,  has 
assumed  the  post  of  editor  and  pub¬ 


lisher  for  the  Marlin  Democrat  and 
Rosebud  News.  Candace  Veh/in  will 
remain  as  editor  and  publisher  of 
The  Cameron  Herald  and  Ihorndale 
Champion. 

Charlotte  Media  Group,  a  newly 
formed  subsidiary  of  the  McElvy 
Media  Group  of  Houston  Texas, 
has  purchased  the  assets  of  the 

Carolina  Weekly  Newspaper  Group 


from  founder  and  publisher  Alain 
Lillie  of  Charlotte,  N.C.  The  acquisi¬ 
tion  includes  the  South  Charlotte 
Weekly,  Union  County  Weekly 
Mot  thews -Mint  Hill  Weekly  and 
the  Pineville  Pilot.  McElvy  Me¬ 
dia  currently  owns  The  Leader  in 
Houston.  Texas,  and  has  a  man¬ 
agement  agreement  to  operate 
the  Ft.  Bend  Star  and  the  Ft.  Bend 
Business  Journal  both  in  Texas. 
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ficer.  He  comes  to  Gannett  after 
serving  as  head  of  advertising  sales 
North  America  at  Yahoo!  Prior  to 
that,  Gentzel  served  as  CRO  of  The 
Washington  Post  where  he  led  the 
Post’s  advertising  innovations  and 
development  of  custom  ad  solutions. 
Gentzel  was  also  CRO  of  NDN,  an 
online  Nddeo  syndication  and  news 
distribution  platform,  and  CRO 
at  Forbes  Media  where  he  drove 
advertising  revenue  and  marketing 
for  Forbes.com  and  Forbes  magazine. 

Mealand  Ragland- 
Hudgins  has  been 
named  editor  of  the 
Gallatin  News  Ex¬ 
aminer  and  the  Hen¬ 
dersonville  Star 
News  in  Tennessee. 
Ragland-Hudgins 
has  more  than  12  years  of  journalism 
experience,  primarily  as  a  reporter 
for  The  Daily  News  Journal  in  Mur¬ 
freesboro,  Tenn.  She  most  recently 
worked  as  a  business  reporter  for  The 
Tennessean. 

Genia  Lovett  has 
been  named  in¬ 
terim  president  and 
publisher  of  The 
Clarion-Ledger  in 
Jackson,  Miss.  In 
addition,  Lovett  wll 
serv'e  as  a  regional 
president  for  Gannett  East  Group. 
Last  year,  Lovett  retired  from  Gannett 
after  spending  seven  years  as  presi¬ 
dent  and  publisher  in  Wisconsin.  She 
also  sensed  as  regional  president  for 
Gannett’s  Wisconsin  properties.  She 
began  her  career  as  a  sports  reporter 
in  1975  at  the  Chillicothe  (Ohio) 
Gazette,  and  then  moved  into  a  career 
in  advertising.  She  later  transitioned 
into  publishing  and  group  leadership 
within  Gannett. 

Star  Tribune  Media  Co.  has  promot¬ 
ed  tw'o  executives  to  lead  its  circula¬ 


tion  and  marketing  initiatives.  Arden 
Dickey  was  named  senior  \ice  presi¬ 
dent  of  circulation,  and  Steve  Yaeger 
was  appointed  as  the  Star  Tribune’s 
\ice  president  and  chief  marketing 


officer.  Dickey  now  oversees  all  areas 
of  circulation,  including  financial  and 
operational  areas  in  home  delivery, 
single-copy  sales,  and  customer 
senace.  He  also  is  responsible  for 
the  paper’s  vehicle  fleet  operations. 
Dickey  joined  the  Star  Tribune  on  a 
full-time  basis  in  2012  after  several 
years  as  a  consultant  to  the  company. 
Yaeger  \vill  continue  to  direct  efforts 
that  unite  consumer  promotions  and 
marketing  with  the  brand,  adver¬ 
tising,  public  relations,  research 
and  niche  product  activities  he  has 
managed  since  joining  the  company 
in  2012. 

Peter  Bhatia  has 
been  named  editor 
and  \ace  president 
of  audience  engage¬ 
ment  at  Enquir¬ 
er  Media.  Most 
recently,  he  ser\^ed 
as  the  director  of 
the  Reynolds  National  Center  for 
Business  Journalism  at  Arizona 
State  University  Cronkite  School 
of  Journalism.  During  his  time  at 
ASU,  Bhatia  served  as  an  editor  in 
the  Carnegie-Knight  News21  inves¬ 


tigative  multimedia  program,  head¬ 
quartered  at  Cronkite.  Pre\iously, 
Bhatia  was  also  editor  and  executive 
editor  of  The  Oregonian  from  2010 
to  2014.  Bhatia  was  executive  editor 


of  The  Fresno  (Calif.)  Bee,  managing 
editor  of  The  Sacramento  (Calif.) 
Bee,  editor  of  the  York  (Penn.)  Dis¬ 
patch  and  Sunday  News,  managing 
editor  of  the  Dallas  Times  Herald, 
deputy  managing  editor  of  the  San 
Francisco  Examiner  and  a  reporter 
and  editor  at  The  Spokesman-Re¬ 
view  in  Washington.  He  helped  lead 
newsrooms  that  won  nine  Pulitzer 
Prizes,  including  six  at  The  Orego¬ 
nian.  He  also  is  a  six-time  Pulitzer 
juror. 

Brandon  Roberts 

w  ^ 

^  '  Herald-Dispatch 
since  Februaiy^  2015.  He  pre^^ously 
worked  as  managing  editor  of  The 
Highland  County  Press  in  Hillsboro, 
Ohio;  night  editor  at  the  Georgetown 
(Ky.)  News-Graphic  and  digital  and 
special  sections  editor  at  The  Ironton 
(Ohio)  Tribune.  ■ 


Jim  Simon  has  been  named  managing  editor  of  The 
Seattle  Times.  Simon  will  oversee  the  newsroom's 
digital,  metro,  business,  enterprise  and  investiga¬ 
tions  teams.  As  a  senior  editor.  Simon  helped  over¬ 
see  coverage  that  won  Pulitzer  Prizes  for  breaking 
news  in  2010  and  2015.  He  also  worked  as  the 
paper's  environmental  reporter  and  lead  political 
reporter.  Prior  to  joining  the  Times.  Simon  worked 
as  a  UPI  reporter  in  the  Philippines.  He  has  also  taught  journalism  at  the 
University  of  Washington  and  Seattle  University.  He  also  has  training 
experience  in  Southeast  Asia,  where  he  was  a  Knight  Journalism  Fellow 
in  Indonesia  and  East  Timor. 
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audiences  nobody  else  is  thinking 
about.” 

Purchasing  Pacebook  traffic  isn’t 
the  only  way  of  extending  your  reach 
on  the  social  network.  Something  as 
simple  as  a  headline  Uveak  can  have 
huge  ramifications  in  terms  of  traffic. 

Over  at  The  Atlantic,  editors  going 
over  story  anahtics  noticed  that  politi¬ 
cal  stories  using  the  word  “Republi¬ 
can”  in  the  headline  far  outperformed 
similar  stories  that  used  the  term 
“GOP.”  Once  they  began  only  us¬ 
ing  “Republican”  in  the  headlines, 
stories  had  better  click-through  rates, 
search  traffic  and  increased  relevance, 
leading  to  a  complete  change  in  their 
editorial  guidelines. 

“My  suspicion  is  ‘GOP’  is  more  of  a 
pro^^ncial  term  used  by  beltM^ay  insid¬ 
ers,  whereas  ‘Republican’  is  something 


even  non-political  readers  understand 
and  look  for,”  said  Montalenti. 

Another  way  to  increase  the  rel¬ 
evance  of  a  stor}'  is  to  piggy  back  off  a 
success.  Take  Ars  Technica,  where  a 
story  about  the  embattled  F-35  Joint 
Strike  Fighter  getting  creamed  in  a 
test  dogfight  with  an  1990s-era  F-16D 
w^ent  \iral. 

As  editors  saw  the  post  continu¬ 
ing  to  draw  in  significant  traffic  over 
several  days,  they  set  about  waiting 
breakout  stories,  including  reaching 
out  to  the  F-35  team  to  tell  their  side 
of  the  story.  Editors  added  timely 
links  to  the  new'^  stories  onto  the  still- 
popular  original,  w'hich  enabled  Ars 
Technica  to  seed  traffic  through  the 
site  and  generate  more  search  traffic 
to  the  overall  package. 

Through  it  all,  analytics  are  the  key 
to  figuring  out  how  to  maximize  the 
lifespan  and  popularity  of  a  writer’s 


story'.  VSdiile  new'spapers  have  a 
reputation  of  dragging  their  feet  out 
of  fear  of  being  forced  to  write  lighter, 
“clickier”  stories,  Montalenti  sees 
things  changing  in  the  newsrooms 
Parse.ly  partners  with. 

“Maybe  a  couple  of  years  ago, 
pushback  to  this  tjpe  of  data  w'as  much 
more  frequent,”  he  said.  “Now',  it  seems 
reporters,  as  w'ell  as  editors,  are  actually 
driven  to  the  data  a  lot  more  by  curios¬ 
ity,  which  can  only  help  benefit  their 
new'srooms  and  stoiy'telling.”  ■ 

*Rob  Tornoe  is 
a  cartoonist 
and  columnist 

Publisher.  Reach 
him  at  robtomoe@. 

■  .  gmail.com. 


Vision  Data's 


"Soup-to-Nuts"  , 

Advantage... 


What  it  can  mean  to  your  company: 

Since  Vision  Data  first  began  serving  newspapers  back  in  the  mid-70's,  we  have  been 
dedicated  to  providing  for  publishers' changing  needs  with  the  development  and 
advancement  of  a  complete  suite  of  dynamic  internally  developed  software  appli¬ 
cations,  backed  by  superior  service  and  user  support. 


Our  practice  of  hiring  and  retaining  the  best  people  and  fostering  an  atmosphere 
of  team  innovation  have  allowed  a  solid  history  of  growth,  without  the  need  for 
merger  or  acquisition. 


The  result  of  our  unified  approach  to  development  is  a  huge  benefit  for  today's  pro¬ 
gressive  publisher;a  complete  "Soup-to-Nuts"  menu  of  coordinated  sales,customer 
service,  business  and  production  applications,  including: 

Online  tool  suite: 

Sales  Tablet,  CRM,  Order  entry,  more 

•  Website  customer  service  screens  for  subscribers,  carriers, dealers,  classified  and  retail 
advertisers;  all  driven  directly  by  our  base  systems,  simplifying  usage  and  saving  time 
and  costs.  Included  search  engine  creates  more  sales. 

•  Remote  account  management  for  outside  sales  reps  connects  directly  to  order  entry, 
ad  tracking, accounting,  reporting,-  enabling  full  instant  field  functionality  with  full  CRM. 

Advertising: 

•  Single  database,  single  screen  entry  for  classified,  retail,  on-line,  preprints,  special  pack¬ 
ages,  etc  Campaign  management  suite,  CRM,  E-tears,  auto  proof  email,  etc.  Total  func¬ 
tionality  in  a  single  application. 

Circulation: 

•  Circulation  management  system  for  today's  print,  digital  and  blended  subscription 
models.  Postal  reporting, Mapping,  EZ  Pay,  user-friendly  CSR,accounting,TMC, etc. 

Production: 

•  User-friendly  Classified  Pagination/Publication  Layout  for  Quark  or  InDesign 

•  Ad-Tracking  function,  manages  production,  cuts-costs,  streamlines  ad  creation. 

Accounting: 

•  Accounts  Receivable  management  &  reporting 

•  Accounts  Payable/General  Ledger  system 


Technological  Innovation:  vision  Data  constantly  re-invests  in  inno¬ 
vation  and  development.Our  experienced  staff  has  excellent  skills  in  managing 
accounting  and  circulation,  as  well  as  flowing  and  controlling  ads.  We  are  con¬ 
stantly  developing  revenue  modules  that  add  to  your  sales  packages.  Our  Vi- 
sionWeb  suite  team  is  second  to  none  in  the  industry  and  is  dedicated  to 
keeping  Vision  Data  on  the  cutting  edge  of  that  technology. 

Configuration  Options:  vision  Data  "5oup-to-A/uts"packagesareavail- 
able  in  various  configurations:  In  addition  to  locally-hosted  server  configura¬ 
tions,  we  offer  both  laaS  (Infrastructure  as  a  Service  -  Vision  Data  hosted)  and 
SaaS  (Software  as  a  Service  -  leased  access)  system  configurations,  both  of 
which  save  you  the  cost  and  manpower  of  installing  and  managing  your  own 
server. 

Large  Customer  Base:  We  have  a  large  base  of  over  2,000  publications 
made  up  of  a  good  mix  of  privately  owned  newspapers  and  newspaper  groups. 
We  have  continually  grown  our  base  at  a  manageable  rate, aided  by  our  repu¬ 
tation  for  outstanding  customer  service  and  attention  to  customer  needs.  We 
take  great  pride  in  our  history  of  customer  retention. 

"Soup-to-Nuts" Ongoing  Support  Pricing:  By  investing  in  vision 
Data's  "Soup-to-Nuts"  systems, you  can  also  lower  your  ongoing  support  costs 
by  replacing  multiple  vendor  support  charges  with  a  singled  "Packaged"  sup¬ 
port  charge.  Publishers  investing  in  the  total  Vision  Data  "Soup-to-Nuts"  pack¬ 
age  can  save  over  fifty  percent  from  the  cost  of  multiple  support  packages. 

Competitive  Pricing:  when  we  believe  a  newspaper  is  a  good  fit  for  Vi¬ 
sion  Data's  user  base  (built  over  40  years  of  steady  growth)  we  can  be  very  ag¬ 
gressive  with  pricing,  as  we  are  privately-owned  and  no  one  can  touch  our  low 
overhead. 

If  overall  performance,  simplicity  of  operation,  vendor  reputation  &  support,  inno¬ 
vation,  and  the  cost  of  implementation  are  some  of  your  primary  concerns,  you 
shouid  definitely  include  Vision  Data  in  your  selection  process. 

Contact  us  today . . . 

VISION  DATA 

sales@vdata.com  518-434-2193 

www/vdata.com 
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Gannett  Imaging  and  Ad 
Design  Center  (GIADC) 

400  Locust  St.,  Suite  440 
Des  Moines,  lA  50309 
giadcinfo@gannett.com 


Who  We  Are 

The  Gannett  Imaging  and  Ad  Design  Center  is  a  full-service  design  group, specializing  in  pre-media  serv¬ 
ices  ranging  from  high-end  revenue  generating  advertising  campaigns  to  imaging  and  ad  production  services. 
With  over  400  creative  employees,  we  are  able  to  partner  with  you  unlike  any  other  player  on  the  field.  Our  cus¬ 
tomers  represent  hundreds  of  publications  nationwide  that  demand  the  highest  standards  of  quality. 


Contact: 

Connie  McGarrah,  Business 
Development  Manager 

Email: 

csgallag@gannett.com 
Direct:  515-284-8189 


The  GIADC  is  currently  one  of  the  largest  ad  production  in-sourcing/outsourcing  operations,  producing  on  aver¬ 
age  25,000  ads  per  week  and  80,000  images  per  week. The  GIADC  is  doing  work  for  82  Gannett  daily  newspa¬ 
pers,  19  Broadcast  stations,  and  44  non-Gannett  customers. 

Benefits  to  a  Newspaper 

Outsourcing  production  work  to  GIADC  requires  minimal  or  no  capital  investment.  Insourcing  is  difficult  and  can 
be  costly.  We've  already  laid  that  groundwork  and  gone  through  the  growing  pains.  Now  you  have  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  benefit  from  our  experience  and  investment!  GIADC  is  a  partner  that  understands  your  business.  We  can 
contribute  more  than  just  building  ads,  becoming  a  true  extension  of  your  team.  Quality  and  offerings  can  be 
improved  in  most  locations,  helping  you  generate  revenue.  Best  of  all,  you  free  up  your  resources  to  focus  on 
what  you  do  best — SELL. 

Why  Companies  Choose  Us 

Because  we  are  very,  very  good  at  what  we  do.  We  are  based  100%  in  the  US,  with  locations  in  Des  Moines,  lA 
and  Indianapolis,  IN.  All  of  our  work  is  produced  in-house  at  those  two  locations.  Our  management  group  is 
fiercely  committed  to  the  success  of  both  our  own  teams  and  yours.  We  don't  just  think  outside  the  box.  We 
burned  the  box,  and  our  customers  win  big  as  a  result. 


How  We  Are  Different 

The  biggest  advantage  that  we  have  over  our  competition  is  that  we  live  and  breathe  this  business  daily  just 
I  like  you  do. The  GIADC  interacts  with  thousands  of  sales  reps,  customers  and  Publishers  on  a  daily  basis,  so  we 
understand  your  business.  Our  goal  is  to  allow  you  to  focus  on  your  business  and  not  on  internal  issues  dealing 
with  ad  produaion  and  design. We  were  a  media  company  before  we  became  an  insourcer/outsourcer.Our  pri- 
I  mary  business  is  that  of  publishing,  just  like  yours.  We  understand  what  it  takes  to  meet  deadlines  and  keep 
customers  happy.  Do  what  you  do  best  and  outsource  the  rest...to  Gannett! 


Testimonial/Current  Clients/Success  Story 

The  World  Company 

"We  had  utilized  the  Photo  Toning  services  at  Gannett  for  a  number  of  years.  When  we  were  looking  for  a  partner 
for  our  Ad  Production,  they  were  the  obvious  candidates.  We  needed  quality  work,  at  a  reduced  costand  a  quick 
turnaround.  We  also  had  a  definite  need  for  improved  turnaround  of  our  spec  ads,  and  we  were  wishing  to  keep  the 
work  within  the  U.S.  They  delivered  as  promised  in  each  area.  I  would  highly  recommend  their  services  to  anyone 
considering  outsourcing  their  ad  production. " 

— Ed  Ciambrone,  Production  Manager,  Lawrence  Journal-World 
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manroland 

web  systems 

manroland  web  systems  Inc. 

800  East  Oak  Hill  Drive, 

Lisle,  IL  60532 

Phone:  (630)  920-5850 
Fax:  (630)  920-5851 
eMail:  denise.lease@ 
manroland-web.com 

Website: 

www.manroland-web.com 


How  you  are  different: 

manroland  web  systems  has  a  repu¬ 
tation  for  excellence,  but  also  take 
into  consideration  the  financial 
needs  and  constraints  of  our  cus¬ 
tomers.  We  are  willing  to  take  no- 
nonsense,  innovative  approaches  to 
installations,  upgrades,  and  retrofits, 
allowing  our  customers  to  make  ad¬ 
vances  to  their  operations  without 
interrupting  production, and  moving 
forward  with  a  custom-made  plan  to 
lessen  the  impact  on  capital  budgets. 


Company  Profile; 

manroland  web  systems,  based  in  Augsburg, Germany  is 
part  of  the  Liibeck-based  Possehl  Group.  Ground-breaking 
technology  and  a  strong  focus  on  service  are  the  princi¬ 
ples  that  guide  manroland  web  systems.  With  our  spec¬ 
trum  of  services  and  a  1 00%  customer  focus,  we  provide 
the  added  value  that  helps  ensure  its  customers' success. 

A  worldwide  sales  and  service  network  markets  printing 

equipment,  pressroom  products,  software  products, and  workflow  management  systems,  man¬ 
roland  web  systems  has  utilized  the  expertise  of  an  experienced  engineering  team  to  create  in¬ 
novations  in  industrial  digital  four-color  printing  in  the  graphics  industry  and  innovative 
industrial  digital  finishing  equipment  for  publishing  and  commercial  markets. 

Benefits  to  a  Newspaper: 

The  complete  service  spectrum  of  manroland  web  systems  is  one  of  the  broadest  in  the  market, 
print.services  provides  customized  24/7  service  and  maintenance  packages,  plus  integrated 
services  and  training  measures.The  portfolio  includes  a  certified  range  of  pressroom  products 
(printcom.web)  as  well  as  software  products  and  workflow  management  systems  (print.net- 
work).The  company  provides  consultancy  services  covering  all  aspects  of  investment  and  build¬ 
ing  planning,  organization,  management,  systems  engineering,  and  process  optimization. 

Why  companies  choose  you: 

•  Over  1 50  years  of  engineering  leadership  in  the  newspaper  industry 

•  Reputation  for  the  highest  quality  print  technology  for  newspapers 

•  A  full  portfolio  of  solutions  for  all  levels,  including  cutting-edge  service  and 
automation  packages 

•  Innovative  digital  finishing  products  to  maximize  product  possibilities  for  digital 
newspaper  printing 

•  Consultative  services, for  newspapers  looking  to  either  outsource  their  print 
operations,  or  invest  in  equipment  to  take  on  outsource  work 


Llbercus 

Simply  publishing 


E.  Viddal  &  Associates 
Website:  www.libercus.com 
E-mail:  info@libercus.com 


Who  We  Are 

Libercus  is  a  software  development  company  that  specializes  in 
editorial  content  management  and  delivery.  The  Libercus  Content 
Management  System  is  a  single-interface,  entirely  browser-based 
system  that  allows  for  the  publishing  of  content  across  all  channels. 

How  would  a  publisher  benefit  from  your  product  or  service? 

More  than  any  other  company,  Libercus  reduces  a  publisher’s 
reliance  on  third  party  vendors  thereby  saving  costs  in  its 
elimination  of  redundant  hardware,  software,  and  services.  Our 
system  simplifies  the  publishing  process  and  increases  workflow 
efficiency,  allowing  companies  to  allocate  resources  more 
effectively. 


Why  should  a  publisher  choose  your 
solution? 

Ours  is  a  modern,  non-legacy  solution 
designed  utilizing  the  latest  technology 
available  in  order  to  allow  publishers  to 
develop  their  business  model  in  the  ever- 
changing  and  growing  publishing  landscape. 
Moreover,  our  consumption-based  pricing 
model  covers  all  aspects  from  hosting  to 
support  to  updates  providing  the  best  value 
to  publishers  in  a  scalable  system  which 
mirrors  the  business  models  of  our 
customers. 

What  differentiates  you  from  your 
competitors? 

The  browser-based  interface  provides  an 
environment  in  which  reporters,  stringers, 
and  photographers  can  publish  in  the  field,  in 
real  time  from  any  device.  By  utilizing 
Microsoft  Azure,  Libercus  is  able  to  deliver  a 
true  cloud  solution  and  not  just  a  remote  data 
center  as  is  the  case  with  our  competitors. 


ICANON! 


Contact:  -i 

Sales  Ph:  1-800-544-4450  E-mail: 
sales@icanon.com  Website:  newzware.com 

Who  we  are  and  what  we  do  - 

ICANON  is  a  privately  held  company  centrally  lo¬ 
cated  in  the  Northeast  Business  Corridor  near  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pennsylvania.  Regardless  of  application,  data 
management  is  a  core  competency  with  ICANON 
since  its  formation  in  1990. 

Newzware  is  an  established  legacy  of  circulation, 
advertising,  production,  financial,  editorial  software 
and  professional  service  solutions  for  the  publishing 
industry.  Newspaper  and  media  professionals  rely  on 
timely  and  reliable  processes  to  efficiently  manage 
the  production  and  financial  workflow,  leaving  valu¬ 
able  time  for  creativity  and  thoughtful  management 
of  new  industry  challenges.  Newzware,  as  a  division 
of  ICANON  Associates,  provides  the  software  solu¬ 
tions  to  manage  the  former  and  the  customer  support 
to  assist  with  the  latter.  Newzware  users  obtain  and 
share  information,  manage  their  resources,  generate 
revenue  and  remain  productive  all  within  the  protec¬ 
tive  framework  of  Newzware  Software  Solutions. 
Most  importantly,  our  Newzware  users  develop  a  real 


M  Newzware 

A  Division  of  ICANON 

comfort  in  the  knowledge  that  we  are  there  when  they  need 
us.  Newzware  support  is  unmatched  in  the  industry. 

Benefits  to  you  as  a  Media  Company  - 

The  new  media  publishing  industry  is  a  marvel  of  evolution 
and  we  face  disruptive  changes  that  challenge  traditional  pub¬ 
lishing  methods.  Your  customers  are  getting  their  information 
in  new  ways,  how  will  you  compete? 

Newzware  is  a  cost-effective  evolutionary  platform  that  will 
help  you  produce,  assemble,  deliver  and  profit  from  your  ef¬ 
forts  in  the  modem  publishing  age.  ICANON  believes  that 
you  need  only  invest  in  these  software  tools  one  time.  The 
software  vendor  should  be  stable  and  responsible  for  keeping 
their  product  current  with  technology  advances  and  meeting 
the  demands  of  its  customer  base.  That  is  why  all  Newzware 
Customers  under  Maintenance  Contract  continue  to  receive 
all  Newzware  license  upgrades  at  no  additional  cost. 

Innovations  such  as  web  portals  for  customer  interaction, 
digital  paid  content  management,  integrated  &  optimized 
mapping,  demographic  import  and  export  facilities  and  ex¬ 
pansive  reporting  are  all  internal  features.  Call  us  today  to 
discuss  your  future — 800  544-4450 


Publishers  Circulation  Fulfillment,  Inc.  (PCF) 
Contact:  Sales 
Phone:  1-877-723-6668 
E-mail:  sales@pcfcorp.com 
Website:  www.pcfcorp.com 


TURN  DISTRIBUTION  CHALLENGES  INTO 

BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


©  PCF 


Company  Profile 

For  30  years,  PCF  has  been  the  proven  leader  in  all 
operational  aspects  of  print  distribution  for  some  of 
the  country's  major  newspapers.  As  one  of  the 
largest  home  delivery  and  distribution  service 
providers  in  the  United  States,  PCF  helps  publications 
of  all  sizes  reduce  costs,  expand  or  maintain  their 
delivery  footprint,  and  stabilize  service  to  improve 
subscriber  retention.  PCF  has  the  unrivaled  depth  of 
knowledge  and  expertise  needed  to  successfully 
support  print  distribution  operations  in  today's  ever 
changing  landscape. 

With  PCF  as  a  partner,  publishers  can  offload  daily 
operational  headaches,  and  refocus  resources  on 
managing  results  and  pursuing  growth. 


Benefits  to  a  newspaper 

PCF  offers  a  broad  range  of  services  and 
solutions  to  support  growth  and  operational 
efficiency. 

Delivery  Services  include  a  range  of  scalable, 
affordable  delivery  options,  serving  a  wide  range  of 
printed  media  -  including  dailies,  weeklies, 
newspapers,  magazines,  free  publications,  Sunday 
Select  and  more.  PCF  serves  more  delivery  options 
than  ever,  including  single  copy  and  bulk,  total 
market  coverage,  select  market  coverage,  zoned 
delivery,  and  of  course,  traditional  home  delivery. 

Call  1 -877-PCF-6668  to  find  out  more  or  visit  us  at 
www.pcfcorp.com 


Business  Directory 


aMT 

PUZZLEFLOW  MEDIA  TECHNOLOGIES 


PuzzleFlow  Media  Technologies  (PMT) 

25000  Trans-X,  Novi  Ml  48375 

Contact:  Derek  Milne 
Phone:  248-412-8810 
email:  sales@pfmediatech.com 
Website:  www.pfmediatech.com 

Who  We  Are: 

PuzzleFlow  Media  Technologies  (PMT/PFMediaTech) 
is  a  rapidly  growing,  international  company  based  in 
Novi,  Michigan.  Our  growth  is  based  on  a  novel 
approach  to  production,  applying  the  latest  software 
innovations  to  bring  intelligent  automation  to 
newspaper  prepress  and  workflow.  We  believe  quality 
and  efficiency  is  achieved  by  intelligent  automation 
of  image-toning,  ad  and  page  resizing,  problem  file 
fixing,  page  pairing,  ink  optimization,  web-growth 
and  fan-out  compensation,  and  post-production  file 
distribution;  while  also  making  it  quick  and  easy  for 


knowledgeable  operators  to  review,  verify  and  -  if  necessary  - 
intervene  in  an  automated  production  process  to  ensure  best 
quality. 

How  We  Are  Different: 

Many  preprocessing/preflighting/workflow  systems  in  use 
today  were  born  during  the  PostScript  era  -  before  PDF 
became  the  industry  standard  for  publication  files.  Even 
"updated"  versions  still  rely  on  the  PS  language  to  perform  file 
correction  and  optimization.  PMT  systems  were  developed  for 
PDF  workflow,  based  on  comprehensive,  hybrid  PDF  library, 
not  on  older  PS  technology. 

Why  Does  This  Matter? 

A  simple  analogy:  you  would  not  translate  your  articles  from 
English  into  Latin,  edit  them  in  Latin,  then  translate  them  back 
to  English  for  publication  -  that  would  open  the  door  for  the 
introduction  of  all  sorts  of  problems  and  errors!  This  is  what 
happens  when  using  an  older  preflighting  or  workflow 
system.  Your  files  are  translated  from  PDF,  into  a  much  older 
language  (PostScript),  where  they  are  reviewed  and  optimized 
(for  that  older  language)  and  then  they  may  or  may  not  be 
translated  back  into  some  version  of  PDF.  As  with  the  English 
to  Latin  example,  this  opens  the  door  for  the  introduction  of 
all  sorts  of  problems  and  errors. 

How  can  you  avoid  introducing  problems  into  your  files? 

Call  us  -  no  pressure  -  and  we'll  tell  you  about  the  latest  PDF 
based  production  solutions. 


Archive  in  A  Box 

Phone:360-427-6300 
Website:  www.ArchivelnABox.com 

Who  We  Are: 

We  specialize  in  making  digital  copies  (scans)  of  your  printed 
newspapers  and  bound  volume  archives  which  you  can  store  online 
and  access  from  any  device. 

•  Our  service  includes  everything  —  shipping  &  logistics,  high 
resolution  scanning,  digital  copies,  hard  drives, and  online  hosting. 

•  We  work  on  your  schedule  and  budget  with  no  contract 
commitment  —  scan  in  batches,  and  pay-as-you-go. 

•  You  exclusively  own  and  control  the  original  scans  and  all  copies. 
No  partnership  is  required. 

How  will  you  benefit? 

As  the  steward  of  your  community's  published  history,  you  know  the 
value  of  your  printed  newspaper  archive.  Don't  wait  —  begin  your 
digitization  before  you  suffer  a  loss! 

•  Digital  copies  preserve  your  archive,  and  effectively  nullify 
physical  loss. 

•  Your  bound  volume,  loose,  and  microfilm 
materials  can  be  digitized. 

•  Fully  searchable. 

•  Integrate  with  your  existing  PDF  archive. 

Case  studies  and  testimonials 

Please  visit  our  website  for  complete  details: 
www.ArchivelnABox.com 


Reach  Decision  Makers 


Is  Explaining  Your  New-media 
Business  to  Newspaper  Executives 
a  Constant  Challenge? 

Rapid  and  continuous  technology  changes  make  it  tough 
for  publishing  executives  to  keep  current  with  products 
and  services  provided  by  new-media  companies. 

Our  readers  constantly  ask  if  we  would  create  a  directory, 
listing  new-media  companies  and  outlining  how  they  ben¬ 
efit  newspapers. 

Newspaper  industry  decision  makers  are  looking  to  sim¬ 
plify  their  lives,  and  our  new  business  directory  will  help 
publishers  better  understand  the  products  and  services 
you  sell. 

To  advertise  in  E&Ps  Business 
Directory,  please  contact: 

E&P  Sales 

(949)  660-6150,  ext.  214 
sales@editorandpublisher.com 


EetP 
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E^f^P  CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 

Phone:  800-887-1615  E-mail:  ciassifieds  &editorandpublisher.com  Fax:  866-605-2323 


Appraisers 


Appraisers 

Brokers 

Brokers 


KAMEN  &  CO.  GROUP  SERVICES  | 

For  Those  Who  Demand  Excellence!  iN 

WWW.KAMENGROUP.COM  ^ 

Follow  us  on  twitter  at  www.twiner.com/kamengroup  ^ 

H 

Customized  User-Friendly  25  Page  Appraisals  &  Business  Plans.  |i 
The  Leaders  in  Valuing  Publications  -  Newspapers,  Magazines  &  Shoppers  i 
New  York  (516)379-2797  •  Emaii:  Info'juKamenCroup.com  fi 

•  Expert  Valuation  Witness  •  Acquisitions  -  Mergers- Sales  [j 

•  Appraisals  For  All  Print  &  Digital  Media  L' 

•  Website,  B2B  &  Listing  Co.  Valuations  •  Worldwide  Service  ^ 

626  RXR  Plaza,  West  Tower,  6th  Floor,  Unlondale  NY  1 1 556  h 


"I'm  extremely  pleased  with  the  fantastic  results  we  receive 
from  advertisinQ  in  E&P."  -  Kevin  B.  Kamen,  Komen  &  Co.  Group  Services 


Brokers 


Brokers 


Kamen  Si  Co.  Group  Services  i 

l*iiblisliiittf  C\»nify(iuij  Appvdisdls  tV  lirttkeriiip  I 


.  35  Years  Pubtlshm^  Experience 
.  Book,  Magazine  &  Newspaper  Company  Financial  Valuations 
*  Global  Expertise,  Deep  Market  Knowledge,  Unmatched  Integrity 


KAMEN  &  CO.  GROUP  SERVICES  I 

Let  us  provide  the  high  level  of  professional,  personal  guidance  i 
and  custom  solutions  that  your  media  entity  deserves. 
www.KamenGroup.com 

Global  expertise,  deep  local  market  knowledge  &  unmatched  integrity.  | 


516-379-2797  •  info@KamenGroup.com 


Representing  clients  with  ^ 
Knowledge  -  Experience  -  Integrity 
in  over  300  transactions. 

National  Media  Associates 

Visit  us  at: 

nati0nalmedia5ales.com 

for  a  confidential  conversation. 


GAUGER  MEDIA 
SERVICEJNC. 

Dave  Gauger 

Consulting'Valuations'Sales’Mergers 
P.O.  Box  627,  Raymond  WA  98577 
(360)  942-3560 

www.gaugermedia.com 


Whose  voice  do  | 
industry  leaders  seek? 

Just  ask  them. 

r 

"Kevin  Kamen  works  relentlessly.  Whenever  he  speaks  about  | 
the  publishing  business  or  companies,  I  pay  close  attention."  i 

-  Paul  Taih  (Mr.  Tosh  is  Chairman  of  the  Pulitzer  Board  i 
and  CEO/Chairman  of  the  Tampa  Bay  Times.)  } 

"Kevin  Kamen  is  one  of  the  world's  best-known  and  most  i 

prolific  brokers  of  media  properties  and  companies." 

-  Gypsy  C.  Gallardo,  CEO/Publisher  of  I 
The  Power  Broker  Magazine  j 

Whose  judgement  do  they  trust?  | 

"Kevin  Kamen  correctly  predicted  as  far  back  as  2010  that  j 

a  buyer  would  be  willing  to  pay  $42  million  to  $51  million  for 
The  Journal ...  'They  paid  about  $4  million  to  $5  million  more  t 

than  they  should  have,'  Kamen  told  WPRI.com ...  Kamen 
suggested  Gatehouse  was  motivated  to  pay  a  premium  in  > 

part  to  ensure  a  competing  newspaper  chain  didn't  get  The 
(Providence)  Journal  instead." 

-  Ted  Nessi,  WPRI 12,  Providence,  Rhode  Island  I 


Kevin  B.  Kamen 


Getting  it  right  matters! 

Considering  selling  your  publication? 

You  should  have  your  title  financially  valued 
correctly  and  listed  for  sale.  Call  or  come  visit 
Kamen  &  Co.  Group  Services  to  assist  you. 


info(@>kameng  roup.com  www.kamengroup.com 

KAMEN  &  CO.  GROUP  SERVICES 

NY  (516)379-2797  •  FL  (727)786-5930  •  FAX  (516)379-3812 
626  RXR  Plaza,  Uniondale,  NY  1 1 556 


Publications  For  Sale  Publications  For  Sale 


I  KAMEN  &  CO.  GROUP  SERVICES 

J  60  year  old  media  directory  Co.  focusing  on  print  &  broadcast 

5 

•  entities,  Family  owned  New  Mexico  weekly  Newspaper,  NY 
]  area  Shopper,  NM  GREEN  Health/Eco  Monthly  Newspaper, 
i  Local  TN  Mag,  Charleston  &  Myrtle  Beach  SC  Media  Group, 
i  Florida  Parent  Mag,  West  Coast  Independent  Movie  Studio 
{  &  Film  Distributor  seeks  investors  and/or  new  ownership. 


516-379-2797  •  info@KamenGroup.com 


editorandpublisher.com 
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Phons:  800-887-1615 


E&P 


Fax:  866-605-2323 


Publications  For  Sale 


Help  Wanted 


Help  Wanted 


Help  Wanted 


Representing  clients  with 
Knowledge  -  Experience  -  Integrity 
in  over  300  transactions. 

National  Media  Associates 

Visit  us  at: 

nationalmediasales.com 

for  a  confidential  conversation. 


If  you're  reading  this... 
...so  are  your  customers! 

E&P. 

To  piace  an  ad.  call 

1-800-887-1615 


BALLANTINE  COMMUNICATIONS 
INC.,  a  multi  media  company,  owns 
and  operates  award-winning  print 
publications,  innovative  digital  mar¬ 
keting  agencies  and  online  video 
channels.  BCI,  with  60  years  of 
experience  using  media  to  inform 
and  strengthen  communities,  is 
always  looking  for  talented,  driven 
and  creative  individuals  to  help 
continue  our  legacy  business  lines 
and  help  forge  new  exciting  paths 
for  the  future.  We  are  looking  for  the 
next  generation  of  leaders  to  work  in 
Chicago,  LA,  Phoenix,  Austin  and 
Durango,  CO. 

Please  go  to 

http://careers.bcimedia.com 
to  find  the  job  that  is  right  for  you. 


www.editorandpublisher.com 


Publishing  Opportunities^^  Publishing  Opportunities 


CtJBLlCkE-IS^^^« 
ifil^ENXafeUGHi 


Now  is  the  perfect  opportunity  to  own 
your  own  business  and  be  your  own  boss. 

C-jivG  us  a  call  800-L)27-1782  _ _ 


TmVEIHOST 


.com/ipublish 


Idled  Equipment  on  Your  Hands? 


Make  the  most  of  it  with  Inland,  a  name 
synonymous  with  trust,  credibility  and 
performance  —  partnering  with  you  to 
provide  the  best  advice  and  world-wide 
marketing  expertise  in  the  industry. 


Phone:  1.913.492.9050 
Email:  inmc1@inlandnews.com 
Web  site:  www.inlandnews.com 


INLAND 

iA  HEWSPAPBt  MACHINERY  LLC 


BUY  •  SELL  •  BROKER  •  APPRAISE  •  CONSULT 


DREAM  JOB  FOR  A 
COMMUNITY  JOURNALIST 

Ready  to  be  an  editor?  Want  to  put 
your  journalism  experience  to  use  for 
a  family-owned  weekly  newspaper  in 
a  stunningly  beautiful  Oregon  com¬ 
munity?  This  is  your  opportunity. 

The  Blue  Mountain  Eagle  is  seeking 
an  Editor  who  thrives  on  the  story  of 
the  New  West.  Topics  include  forest 
health,  logging,  public  lands  grazing, 
water  supply,  wildlife  habitat  im¬ 
provements  and  wildfire  resilience  in 
addition  to  coverage  of  small-town 
life. 

The  Eagle  is  located  in  John  Day,  Ore¬ 
gon,  just  3  hours  from  Bend  and 
Pendleton.  The  community  is  at  the 
center  of  an  evolving  natural  re¬ 
source  restoration  economy,  which 
gains  statewide  and  even  national  at¬ 
tention.  The  location  offers  year- 
round  recreational  opportunities,  in¬ 
cluding  backpacking,  camping,  fish¬ 
ing,  hunting,  snowmobiling  and 
horseback  riding. 

We  seek  an  energetic,  creative,  out¬ 
going  and  hard-working  Editor.  This 
is  your  opportunity  to  join  a  compa¬ 
ny  that  believes  in  community  jour¬ 
nalism.  The  Eagle  is  the  oldest  (146 
years)  weekly  newspaper  in  Eastern 
Oregon  and  is  part  of  EO  Media 
Group,  an  award-winning  and  inno¬ 
vative  news  organization  with  active 
family  of  owners. 

We  seek  a  journalist  who  is  passion¬ 
ate  about  local  news,  excited  about 
the  opportunity  to  publish  in  print, 
on  line  and  with  social  media.  You'll 
manage  and  mentor  two  newsroom 
employees  and  work  with  a  profes¬ 
sional  page  design  team.  Your  jour¬ 
nalistic  integrity  is  a  must.  Leader¬ 
ship,  budgeting,  multi-media  and 
mentoring  experience  are  a  plus.  This 
is  a  hands-on  position  that  edits  and 
writes  stories;  takes  photos;  posts 
daily  to  our  web  site;  and  uses  social 
media  to  engage  readers.  Along  with 
the  Eagle's  Publisher,  you  will  need 
to  be  involved  in  the  community. 

EO  Media  Group  owns  11  newspa¬ 
pers  and  1 7  websites  that  provide  ac¬ 
curate,  fair  and  timely  reporting 
about  the  people  and  issues  impact¬ 
ing  the  communities  we  serve  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest,  reflecting  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  and  spirit  of  a  free  press. 
Candidates  with  an  education  in 
Journalism  or  a  related  field,  plus 
leadership  experience  should  send 
resume  and  letter  of  interest  to 
EO  Media  Group,  PO  Box  2048, 
Salem,  OR  97308-2048,  by  fax  to 
503-37 1  -2935  or  e-mail 
hr@eomediagroup.com 


PLACE  YOUR  AD: 
1-800-887-1615 


The  Bay  Area  News  Group  (BANG) 
seeks  a  top  editor  to  replace  a  retir¬ 
ing  editor.  BANG  publishes  the  San 
Jose  Mercury  News,  the  Contra  Costa 
Times,  the  Oakland  Tribune,  the  Ar¬ 
gus  of  Fremont,  the  Daily  Review  in 
Hayward,  the  San  Mateo  County 
Times,  more  than  20  weeklies,  and 
four  major  web  sites  along  with  asso¬ 
ciated  digital  platforms. 

JOB  DESCRIPTION; 

Located  in  the  heart  of  Silicon  Valley, 
BANG  seeks  an  innovative  and  inspir¬ 
ing  leader  who  is  motivated  by  and 
thrives  working  in  a  rapidly  changing 
and  unchartered  new  media  world. 
This  editor  must  be  equally  at  home 
in  the  print  and  digital  spheres  — 
but  leadership  and  innovation  must 
be  particularly  pronounced  on  digital 
platforms. 

The  successful  candidate  will  be  pas¬ 
sionate  about  the  future,  with  a  dem¬ 
onstrated  record  of  embracing  and 
implementing  change,  being  an  ex¬ 
cellent  communicator  and  building  a 
strong  newsroom  culture  in  a  chang¬ 
ing  environment. 

Demonstrated  journalistic  accom¬ 
plishments  are  a  must,  along  with  a 
track  record  of  using  analytics  to  help 
guide  news  coverage,  working  in  a 
collaborative  manner  and  in  engag¬ 
ing  with  the  community. 

EXPERIENCE  PREFERRED: 

Senior  management  with  a  metro¬ 
politan  print  and/or  digital  operation. 
Proven  proficiency  as  a  journalist 
coaching  reporters  and  editors. 

EDUCATION: 

Bachelor's  degree  or  equivalent  ex¬ 
perience. 

Email  cover  letter  and  resume  to 
Missy  Miller,  Sr.  Vice  President 
Human  Resources,  at 
mmiller@digitalfirstmedia.com 
Equal  Opportunity  Employer.  Em¬ 
ployment  offers  are  conditional  upon 
applicant  undergoing  and  passing 
pre-employment  background  check 
and  drug  screen. 


E&jR 


CLASSIFIED 

ADVERTISING 


Advertise  your  business 
or  service  for  as  low  as 

$35.00r 

per  month! 


For  more  info,  call 

1-800-887-1615 


editorandpublisher.com 


Help  Wanted 


EDITOR 

The  Daily  Item  seeks  an  experienced 
editor  for  our  top  newsroom  leader¬ 
ship  position  in  one  of  the  newsiest 
regions  in  central  Pennsylvania. 

The  editor  is  responsible  for  news 
and  editorial  content  for  our  seven- 
day  print  publication  with  a  circula¬ 
tion  of  19,000  daily  and  21,000  on 
Sunday.  In  addition,  the  editor  will 
oversee  a  quarterly  lifestyle  maga¬ 
zine,  our  growing  website,  mobile 
content  and  related  social  media 
sites. 

Our  editor  directs  a  staff  of  20  full¬ 
time  and  three  part-time  journalists. 
The  editor  is  also  a  key  member  of 
the  senior  management  team,  with  a 
strong  voice  in  strategic  initiatives. 
Applicants  should  have  a  solid  back¬ 
ground  in  newspaper  management 
and  versatile  skills  that  include  writ¬ 
ing,  editing  and  strong  story  plan¬ 
ning.  We  expect  our  editor  to  be  pas¬ 
sionate  about  producing  quality  local 
content,  including  investigative  proj¬ 
ects.  Also  essential  is  the  ability  to 
train  the  staff  in  core  print  and  digital 
journalism  skills. 

Sunbury  is  located  in  the  Central  Sus¬ 
quehanna  Valley,  50  miles  north  of 
Harrisburg,  the  state  capital.  The  Dai¬ 
ly  Item  serves  a  three-county  area 
that  features  highly  regarded  public, 
parochial  and  charter  school  choices. 

Interested  candidates  should 
email  a  detailed  resume, 
journalistic  work  examples  and  a 
cover  letter  on  why  they  believe 
they  are  qualified  for  the  position 
to  Senior  Vice  President/  News, 
Community  Newspaper  Holdings, 
Inc.  Bill  Ketter  at 
wketter&cnhi.com. 

The  Daily  Item  is  a  CNHI  newspaper. 
Based  in  Montgomery,  Alabama, 
CNHI  is  a  leading  publisher  of  local 
news  and  information.  Its  newspa¬ 
pers,  websites  and  specialty  publica¬ 
tions  serve  communities  in  23  states. 


PUBLISHER 

The  Eagle-Times  of  Claremont,  NH 
seeks  publisher  to  lead  a  daily,  with 
shopper  and  Vermont  free  weekly. 
Looking  for  decision  maker  who  can 
execute  sales  strategy  that  covers 
print,  niche  publications  and  digital. 
Great  position  for  an  enthusiastic 
leader  who  can  communicate  and 
motivate  good  young  team.  Oppor¬ 
tunity  for  sales  manager  to  take  next 
step  in  career. 

Send  resume  and  cover  letter  to; 
grsample@lazerUnk.com 


www.editorandpublisher.com 


Help  Wanted 


Help  Wanted 


RETAIL  SINGLE  COPY  MANAGER 

StarNews  Media,  the  Cape  Fear  re¬ 
gions  newspaper  &  website  of  record 
is  looking  for  a  highly  motivated  self 
starter  that  enjoys  a  fast  paced  envi¬ 
ronment  focused  on  newspaper  dis¬ 
tribution  operations  &  sales  opera¬ 
tions.  The  successful  candidate  will 
be  creative,  enthusiastic  and  detail 
oriented,  with  strong  communication 
and  interpersonal  skills.  This  person 
will  have  an  innate  desire  to  achieve. 
Essential  Job  Responsibilities:  Devel¬ 
oping  and  Aligning  Distribution  - 
Circulation  Strategy  The  recruitment, 
training  and  contracting  of  single 
copy  retail  delivery  contract  agents 
for  sales  and  distribution  of  the 
StarNews.  Development  and 
implementation  of  effective  distri¬ 
bution  /  transportation  strategies. 
Sales,  service,  collection  and  distri¬ 
bution  for  the  StarNews  and  other 
related  products.  Resolution  of 
customer  service  problems.  Maintain 
and  develop  circulation  reports  that 
track  performance  metrics  and  stra¬ 
tegic  programs.  Able  to  establish  ac¬ 
curate  budget  and  financial  forecast 
with  emphasis  on  achieving  revenue 
and  expense  targets.  Develop  and 
Manage  Business  Relationships  to 
grow  circulation.  Increase  Single 
Copy  penetration  in  the  StarNews 
Demographic  Area.  Maintain  a  con¬ 
tracted  group  of  delivery  agents  to 
provide  excellent  service  to  retail, 
vending  and  bulk  drops.  Persistent 
follow-through,  excellent  record¬ 
keeping  and  organizational  skills. 
Minimum  Qualifications  Applicants 
must  have  two  years  relevant  work 
experience  preferably  as  a  supervisor 
in  the  newspaper  industry  or  a  relat¬ 
ed  business.  Applicants  must  also 
possess  a  valid  driver's  license  and 
have  access  to  a  reliable  vehicle. 
Must  be  able  and  willing  to  work  dur¬ 
ing  early  (am)  morning  hours.  Solid 
PC  skills  are  a  must,  including  a  work¬ 
ing  knowledge  of  Microsoft  software 
packages. 

Qualified  applicants  should  email 
resume  and  cover  letter  to 
donneU.giles@starnewsonline.com. 
Other  Information  The  StarNews,  a 
New  Media  Company  offers  an  excel¬ 
lent  benefits  package  including  401k, 
full  health,  dental  and  vision/hearing 
coverage.  Life  Insurance,  and  supple¬ 
mental  insurances.  The  StarNews  en¬ 
courages  applications  from  those  of 
diverse  backgrounds.  The  StarNews 
is  a  SMOKE  &  DRUG  FREE  workplace 
environment. 


TO  PLACE  AN  AD,  CALL: 

1-800-887-1615 


SPORTS  REPORTER 

The  Effingham  Daily  News  in  central 
Illinois  seeks  a  sports  reporter  to  join 
our  award-winning  coverage  of  16 
high  schools.  We're  looking  for 
someone  who  can  produce  for  print, 
digital  and  social  media  platforms.  A 
bachelor's  degree  in  journalism  or 
communications  required,  plus  expe¬ 
rience  covering  sports.  Internships  or 
experience  on  a  college  newspaper 
will  be  considered.  Multimedia  expe¬ 
rience  a  plus,  but  strength  in  print  is 
essential.  A  valid  driver's  license  and 
a  safe  driving  record  also  are  required. 
The  Effingham  Daily  News  offers 
competitive  pay  and  benefits. 
Respond  with  cover  letter,  resume 
and  at  least  three  recent  writing 
samples  to: 

sports@effinghamdaiiynews.com 


Representing  clients  with  ^ 
Knowledge  -  Experience  -  Integrity 
in  over  300  transactions. 

National  Media  Associates 

Visit  us  at; 

nationalmedia5ales.com 

for  a  confidential  conversation.  ^ 


What  is  the  WORST  that  can  happen 
if  you  don't  advertise? 

NOTHING! 


Call  1-800-887-1615 


E&P 
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WANTED 

PRINT 

ADVERTISING! 

SPECIAL! 

Up  to  100  words: 

$50.00 

Additional  copy: 

$20.<»> 

for  each  35  word  increment.  i 


For  more  information 
or  to  place  an  ad,  callJon  at 

1-800-887-1615 


'  To  orderrgo  to: 

^editorandpublisher.com 
^or  call! -888-732-7323  or 
949-660-6150  (outside  US) 


94it'Annual  EDITORcrPUBLISHER. 

Newspaper 

DffrABooit 


The  2015  DataBook  contains  tens  of  thousands  of  facts  for  more 
than  8,000  daily  and  weekly  U.S.  and  Canadian  newspapers  with 
a  combined  circulation  of  110.2  million! 


2  Vol.  (2  book)  Set 
Over  1 ,700  pages 


editorandpuDlisher.com 
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The  Big  Data  Commitment 

IJy  John  Newby 

It  is  no  secret  the  onset  of  the  all,  but  rather  many  bits  or  fragments 

Internet  and  digital  ages  truly  ofsmiill  data  with  a  huge  appeal  and 
transformed  and  continues  to  a  big  result.  Big  Data  is,  in  reality, 
transform  the  way  new's  media  about  massive  amounts  of  little  data, 

companies  conduct  their  business.  It  is  about  dozens  or  even  hundreds 

In  fact,  most  new's  media  companies  of  little  pieces  of  seemingly  useless 
are  still  tr>ing  to  gather  their  sea  legs  information  when  \iew'^ed  individually 
during  the  current  storm  of  digital  in  a  vacuum, 

jn  ogrcss  as  they  continue  to  figure  How'^ever,  when  compiled  and 

that  model  out.  \iewed  together  in  a  readable  summa- 

'fhe  sa>ing  “there  is  no  rest  for  the  ly,  we  have  a  ne\v  and  powerful  profile 
w'eaiA'”  is  certainly  appropriate  for  enabling  us  to  reach  people  in  a  way 

the  Aaolent  transformation  storm  that  that  interests  them  and  talks  to  them 

continually  rages  on.  Even  as  new's  on  a  platform  on  which  they  are  corn- 

media  companies  are  attempting  to  fortable  and  more  likely  to  respond, 
remain  standing  from  the  current  Wliile  there  has  always  been  and 

will  always  be  a  place  for  a  “gut  feel¬ 
ing”  in  ever}'  business,  the  proper  and 
aggressive  use  of  Big  Data  will  allow' 
the  gut  feelings  to  continue  making 
those  important  calls,  but  they  w'ill 
have  Aaable  Big  Data  to  help  steer  that 
feeling. 

Knowing  the  habits  and  traits  of  the 
indh'idual  in  lieu  of  the  average  profile 
of  the  neighborhood  is  far  more  effec¬ 
tive.  What  one  home  receives  may  w'ell 
differ  than  the  neighbor  next  door. 

Regardless  of  w'hether  you  work 
in  advertising,  circulation,  editorial, 
marketing,  or  any  other  department 
storm,  along  comes  the  next  wave  of  within  a  news  media  company,  under- 
stormy  change.  standing  the  role  of  Big  Data  in  your 

Big  Data  will  not  only  transform  business  is  crucial  to  your  future, 

the  w'ay  we  think  about  our  businesses  Simply  giving  lip  service  to  Big  Data 

just  as  the  Internet  and  digital  has,  will  only  spell  doom.  As  a  group,  news 

but,  more  importantly,  it  will  change  media  companies  missed  the  Internet 

the  W'ay  w'e  \iew  and  think  about  our  boat  and  are  still  pajing  the  price— a 

customers  forever.  It  will  once  again  price  that  some  may  never  recover 
transform  the  entire  business  land-  from.  Like%vise,  if  we  treat  Big  Data 
scape.  in  a  similar  fashion,  it  will  be  another 

Big  Data  really  isn’t  the  most  appro-  missed  opportunit}'  we  let  slip  through 
priate  term.  It  isn’t  about  Big  Data  at  our  hands. 


Knowing  the  habits 
and  traits  of  the 
individual  in  iieu  of  the 
average  profile  of  the 
neighborhood  is  far  more 
effective. 


Some  new's  media  companies  are 
just  now  starting  to  WTestle  with  the 
Big  Data  dilemma  staring  back  at  us 
in  the  mirror.  Unfortunately,  most 
are  still  watching  from  the  sidelines, 
unwilling  to  devote  the  time,  energ}', 
and,  most  importantly,  resources  to 
begin  this  long  journey. 

Make  no  mistake:  Big  Data  exper¬ 
tise  will  not  come  free,  or  even  easy.  It 
will  be  a  journey  that  requires  com¬ 
mitment  and  dedication  from  the  top 
down.  Moreover,  w'hile  there  is  great 
opportunity,  the  real  payoff  with  this 
investment  of  time  and  resources 
will  be  measured  in  years,  not  days 
and  w'eeks.  Any  other  thinking  isn’t 
only  foolish,  it  is  suicidal  in  today’s 
economy. 

The  good  new's  is  that  we  don’t  have 
to  do  it  alone.  We  can  lean  on  others  to 
do  some  of  the  hea\'}'  lifting.  There  are 
many  conferences  and  events  where 
the  tools  of  Big  Data  can  be  learned 
and  crafted.  While  not  able  to  list 
them  all  due  to  space  in  this  column,  I 
would  recommend  that  you  consider 
the  INMA  Data  Insights  Conference 
(bitly/lBOBFzY)  coming  up  in  Chicago 
Oct.  1-2.  This  event  will  place  every¬ 
thing  Big  Data  into  a  manageable 
process,  and  you  will  come  away  with 
not  only  a  better  understanding  of  Big 
Data,  but  how  it  can  and  should  trans¬ 
form  your  business.  ■ 

John  Newby  vi  the  publisher  of 
The  Times  in  Ottawa,  III.  and 
contributes  to  the  INMA  Satisfying 
Audiences  blog,  lohere  this  article 
originally  appeared. 
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Dear  E&P  Readers: 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  ta^^^ 
announce  the  immediate 
availability  of  our  new  HTML 
Multi-Screen  ad  offering! 


This  offering  enables  you  to  monetize  youjsf 
premium  display  inventory  at  top  tier  CP!^ 
across  all  desktop,  tablet  &  mobile  de\^|* 
you  will  love  our  flexible  working  relati®^ 
structure...  ? 


Capture  the  oppa 
me:Miretffy  h 
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Lane 


Looking  for  a  new  Content  Management  or  Advertising  system? 

Need  to  be  live  ASAP? 


ON-TIME. 
ON-BUDGET. 
NO  SURPRISES. 


Fast  Lane  is  Newscycle's  new  rapid  implementation  model.  Based  on  best 
practices.  Fast  Lane  gives  you  the  full  functionality  of  our  Content  and 
Advertising  solutions,  delivered  in  a  pre-configured  package  designed  to 
get  you  live  in  a  hurry.  Your  training  time  is  accelerated  and  total  project 
costs  are  reduced.  On-time,  on-budget,  no  surprises.  Sound  good? 


Allows  meciis  companies  to  produce  end  shere  editoriel  content  in  a 
stieainlined  and  collaborative  environment 


Platform  for  booking,  creating,  publishing,  and  piicing  all  ad  types  for 
the  Web,  piint,  email,  direct  mail,  insects,  mobile  and  social  media 
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Visit  this  page  to  get  in  the  Fast  Lane: 

newscycle.com/ 


